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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four | 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

A new name will be added every week: 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


venture was a failure. He and the lady sought money 
from the public’s purse because of the fact, not that the 
lady was a singer, but that she was a coachman’s bride. 
The public understood this, and paid “ to see the show ” 
as long as this was a curiosity. Then it “dropped” 
her. The wild Western inhabitant did it more quickly 
than his more highly civilized Eastern brother. When 
the Western prairies indulge in this kind of sense, there 
is really hope for musical art in this country. 


| 

| 
M* JOHN McCAULL, a manager of some of the 
very worst light operatic shows (from a musical 
point of view), a distorter of original libretti and an 
ignoramus on the subject of music, who is entirely out 
of place as a manager of any kind of musical enterprise, 
is getting considerable free advertising from the daily 
press, chiefly on account of a scandal with a German 
Why not drop the subject, gentlemen of the 








soubrette. 
daily press, and give your readers some intellectual 
food, in place of the rank McCaull nonsense ? 


NE of our contemporaries, through a slip of the pen 
or a printer’s mistake, speaks of “ The Braham’s 
edition of Schubert’s symphonies,” instead of the one by 
Brahms. Our genial “ Dave” will be somewhat aston- 
ished to be accused of such classical pursuits as the 
editing of Schubert’s first four symphonies. The same 
contemporary also makes the most of a printing mistake 
in one of Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s brilliant contributions to 
the Maz/ and Express, in which reference is made to 
Mrs. Bowman, the musical critic of the Su#, but the word 
Mr. appearing instead of Vrs, Mr. Kobbé is made to 
speak of 77. Bowman, who recently died. 


T was a great mistake on the part of Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson to permit so excellent and able a musician 

as Mr. W. G, Dietrich to resign his position as director 
of the Sunday night concerts. The selection of Mr. 
Jesse Williams as operatic leader at the Casino after 
May 1, when Mr. Aronson’s régime begins, and the re- 
tention of Mr. Dietrich for Sunday night concerts only, 
was the of the resignation. We understand 
that Mr. will resume the wielding of the 
baton on Sunday nights. This indicates bad judgment 
on his part, as he is neither a musical conductor nor a 
composer whose published waltzes, &c., are entitled to a 


cause 
Aronson 
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ohn T. Raymond, 
ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
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Osmund Tearle, 


Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
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Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 


Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, } 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, | 
Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, | 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, James Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, | 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 


C. A. Cappa. 
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Mrs, Helen Ames, 


Ferranti, 
Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 


Marie Louise Dotti, 
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NOTICE TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 
OPIES of the Eighth Annual Report of the Music 
C Teachers’ National Association can be had upon ap- | 
plication at the office of THE MusICAL COURIER. We | 
will mail the report to out-of-town teachers on eceipt of | 


three 


W 


be found on the opposite page. It is entitled “ Cremona | 
Violins,” and will attract general attention, especially 
that of Mr. Henry Schradieck, professor of the violin 
at the Cincinnati College of Music. 


cents postage 


E call especial attention to the remaixKable article | 
of Mr. George Gemiinder, of Astoria, which will | 


RS. MOROSINI-HULSKAMP-SCHELLING has | 
returned to this city from her Western tour. This 

event is of no special musical importance. The interest 
of this lies in Manager Amberg’s declaration that the 


| of necessity short, as the program did not admit of 


| esting as the European novelties given on this occasion, 


| eration of the subject, on the ground that “ mortality is 


| both the Motts, Peaslee and others, and by Parke Good- 





place on any program. 

R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN deserves the 
M thanks of our musical community for the helping 
hand which he is extending to resident composers. Last 
Saturday’s experiment made by him of placing four New 
York composers on his program conclusively proved 
that we have abundant talent among us that is worthy 
of encouragement. But how is it to be fostered and de- 
veloped if not aided by being brought to public notice 
and appreciation? The four works referred to were 
lengthy compositions, but they were decidedly as inter- 


and they met with considerably more applause from the 
public than did the latter. This shows conclusively 
that our musical public is willing to listen to home pro- 
ductions, provided they be well chosen and well ren- 
dered, as was the case at the last Novelty Concert. 
STRONG advocacy of Mr. Jerome Hopkins’s offer 
A to give free instruction in declamatory singing in 
our public schools is to be presented to the Board of 
Education to-day. It is a paper intended to impress 


upon the board the “ great value and vast importance of 
so rare an offer,” and is emphatic in the sanitary consid- 


greatest among children, and the practice of singing 
one of the best known preventives of consumption.” 

This is rather sarcastic with reference to President S. 
A. Walker's late “snap” resolutions opposing the 
Pedestal Fund Concerts on the ground of their “un- 
healthiness,” and their being “ contrary to correct domes- 
tic economy and opposed to the best taste!” 

The paper to goto the board to-day is signed by a 
tremendous array of well-known physicians, such as Drs. 
Carnochan, Markoe, Barker, Emmet, Jamison, Marcy, 


win, William Steinway, S. B. Mills, F. Korbay, E. Agra- 
monte, G. Nunez, C. F, Tretbar, A. R. Parsons, Edward 
Mollenhauer, Dr. William Mason, F. Von Inten, A. Ben- 
dalari and others of New York’s citizens directly inter- 
ested in music. Altogether the indorsement is the 
strongest we have ever known of a “new departure” in 


effect. Jerome Hopkins simply seeks to get a fair test 
of his theory that by weeding out the poor voices and 
training the others, after school hours, far better results 
must ensue than by the present fraud committed upon 
the tax-payers of mixing all the children together and 
giving them but twenty minutes every fortnight for 
singing. Mr. Hopkins designs giving them one hour 
each day. 


YNAMITE has not been confined to politics this 

last week. It has been applied to music, and has 

especially been a potential factor in matters of the 
heart. 

To begin with, a cornetist has had his front teeth 
blown out by some marital dynamite in the ‘form of a 
man’s hand. Although the hand was no larger than 
some clouds, it produced a full-fledged cloud in the 
family. To be sure, Mr. Shaw was known to fame only 
in the Bowery, but for all that his cornet refused to 
be played, and so he pursued the “man in the case,” 
until the man upset Mr. Shaw's front teeth. Although 
he will be a cornetist no more, it is understood that Mr. 
Shaw will henceforth make lots of music in the family. 

Miss Rena Hillman, a pretty blind girl of eighteen 
years, of Brooklyn, N. J., met John Cramur, a professor 
of music, a pianist, also blind. Then he “sang her heart 
away,’’so she says. She had been passionately fond of 
music, and, naturally, became more so. A supposed 
marriage between the two took place. 
subsequently disappeared. going, he said, to Brooklyn, 
Now, the minister, wha 


The _ professor 


N. Y., to give lessons to pupils. 
the blind girl thought had performed the ceremony, says 
that she must have beenimposed upon. Miss Hillman is 
therefore looking for the man who “ went it blind” in the 
matter of affections. 

Everyone is fully informed of the Weste-Cottrelly- 
McCaull litigation. 

Is music the cause or the mere concomitant of this 
outburst? Or is it due to the fact that we are all miser- 
able offenders and all desperately wicked ? 


ECAUSE an opera is not a brilliant success the first 
B night of its performance it does not imply that the 
work is worthless ; on the contrary the immediate and pro- 
digious success of an opera the first night may be caused 
by aclague or by the friends of the composer, Every 
year in Italy about forty new operas are produced and 
most of them are hailed with genuine meridional en- 
thusiasm. The musical papers exhaust their superla- 
tives in praise of the new-comer and the composer is 
called out thirty or forty times. A week after the “ suc- 
cess” is withdrawn and “ Trovatore " substituted before 
a packed house. 

Some real masterpieces, however, were shamefully re- 
ceived when first produced. Rossini’s “ Barbiere” was 
hissed disgracefully as all students of operatic music 
know and “Semiramide’’ was a decided fiasco The 
Venetians of 1823 did not understand it and Rossini 
was justly angered. He said: “ They will change their 
minds some day, but / w¢// never write another opera for 
Italy.” He, unfortunately, kept his word. “ Norma,”’ 
Bellini's favorite work, was coldly received the first 
night and Pasta acknowledged that it was a failure, 
while “ Lucrezia Borgia” was so poorly sung by Lalande 
and Pédrazzi that some fools hurled stones at Donizetti 
when he left the theatre. “Fra Diavolo” was ridiculed 
by the French press and was proclaimed vulgar, stupid 
and trivial, while “ La Favorita” and that ideal opera 
comique, “La Fille du Régiment,” were scorned by the 
Parisians until they belonged to the repertoire of every 
opera company in Germany, Italy and England. 

One of Weber's masterpieces, “Euryanthe,” was 
laughed at by the Viennese, much to his chagrin, and 
some fool baptized it “L’Ennuyante,” not knowing 
French enough to understand that a Frenchman would 
use the word ennuyeuse when speaking of a dull play, 
and not exnuyante. P 

It took some time for the Parisians to see the beauty of 
Gounod’s “ Faust,’’ and the composer had great difficulty 
in securing a publisher. Another fiasco was Verdi's lovely 
and poetical opera, “ La Traviata,” which was almost 
ruined by inferior artists, and his noble “ Don Carlos” 
only obtained a succes d’éstime in 1867, People wanted 
another “Trovatore” just at the period when the 
maestro was forming his third and best style. The tre- 
mendous fiasco that Wagner's “Tannhiduser” made at 
its first production in Paris is well remembered, and yet 
“ Tannhiuser”’ is now acknowledged a great work even 
in Paris. ‘“‘ Die Walkiire”’ was a failure here in 1876, 


because of the bad performance by the Pappenheim- 
Adams combination, and yet on last Friday, Saturday 
and Monday thousands hailed it as the musical event of 





musical enterprise and cannot fail to produce a good 


the season. 








Richard Wagner—His Fir 
ond Periods.” 


st and Sec- 


By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


(Continued.) 
— resumed his labors upon “ Rienzi,” 
which he now intended for the Dresden Theatre. At 
last he was driven as a final resort to arranging opera airs for the 
cornet and writing musical articles for a review published by 
Schlessinger, as the only means of procuring his daily bread. 


Imagine the man who was one day to stand at the head of living | 


musicians, if not of all musicians, compelled to make arrange- 
ments of trashy opera melodies in order to keep soul and body 
together! If you would realize fully the deep misery of his 
situation, read his story entitled ‘‘ The End of a Musician in 
Paris,” a novelette in which he portrays much of his own experi- 
ence, and remember that this would have been his own, even to 
the bitter end, except for his indomitable energy. At last, hav- 


ing completed his ‘‘ Rienzi,” he sent it to Dresden, where it was | 


accepted. In the mean time Wagner's thoughts turned again 
toward the story of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” which Heine had 
put into shape, taking the idea from an old Dutch drama. The 
scheme for a libretto upon this subject was drawn up with 
Heine's approval. Meyerbeer put Wagner in communication 
with Leon Pillet, who was at that time director of the Grand 
Opera, who, after examination, proposed to the composer to part 
with the scheme to him, as he was under engagement to fur- 
nish a 
Grand Opera, and this was exactly suitable. It was a strange 
proposition, and Wagner hesitated, although he knew that en- 
gagements had already been entered into with several composers 


for the production of operas which would, in the natural order of | 


precedence, preclude a hearing for anything that he might write 
for the next three or four years at least. By that time, too, it 
was probable that he would have found another subject, and 
quite possibly some other composer might conceive the idea of 
utilizing the legend, and thus deprive him of all profit therefrom. 
Still he wavered ; but finally, learning that his scheme had already 
been placed in the hands of a poet to be worked into the form of 
a libretto, he consented for a certain monetary consideration to a 
transfer of the work, being well aware that unless he submitted to 
this species of robbery he would be deprived of his property with- 
out remuneration. But this did not hinder him from shaping it 
into a German libretto, which, as soon as it was completed, he 
proceeded to set to music, hoping to be able to secure its per- 
formance in some one of the principal German cities, since a 
Parisian presentation was out of the question. 

In Wagner's own short biography prefaced to the German edi- 
tion of his writings he tells us of his feelings when thus resum- 
ing the lators of composition after a considerable period in which 
he had written nothing. He feared to begin, lest the power of 
composition might prove to have forsaken him. At last, he ven- 
tured to work upon the “Spinning Chorus” of the second act, 
and to his great joy he felt that he ‘‘was still an artist.” This 
charming work is one of the most genial numbers of the opera, 
at once delicate and spirited, and is certainly the most perfect 
spinning song that has ever been given to the world. From this 
point the work went on with great rapidity and the composition 
of the whole opera was finished in the almost incredibly short 
space of seven weeks. 

We must now take our leave of the *‘ Flying Dutchman” for 
a time that we may follow the fortunes of the earlier work, 
‘* Rienzi,” the acceptance of which for the Dresden Theatre re- 
quired thag he should leave Paris early in 1842, and go thither in 
order to superintend the preparations for its production. On the 
evening of October 22, 1842, the opera was first presented to the 
public, and proved an immense success. 


ae 


At the beginning of that evening Wagner was poor and al- 


most unknown, a wanderer without home or friends—at its close, 
he occupied, and as an equal, a place by the side of Rossini, 
Halévy and Meyerbeer—the latter then at the zenith of his fame. 

The subject of the work is one that gives opportunity for much 
that is eminently dramatic, as for instance the scene in which the 
cardinal curses and pronounces the ban of excommunication 
against Rienzi, and his people forsake him, fearing lest they too 


might share his fate; and again where, just before his death, he 


prays to God in an agony of spirit. Abandoned by his people, 


cursed by the all-powerful church, he turns to God for aid in this | 


dark hour of his extremity, and the opera ends with the tragic 
death of both Rienzi and hissister Irene by the burning of their 
palace. These scenes offer great opportunities for dramatic 
treatment, a fact which Wagner recognized, and of which he 
availed himself, though generally quite in accordance with the 
method of the day. But, taken all in all, the opera is more dis- 
tinguished by its pomp, splendor and magnificent scenery than 
by any deep musical inspiration. It is filled with showy 


though superficial effects, well calculated to appeal strongly to | 
the comparatively uneducated, one of its strong points in this | 


the combat of gladiators, &c., 
spectacular affair, of little worth 
the public of that time de- 
lighted to witness. The instrumentation of the entire 
opera is brilliant. Trombones, trumpets and drums play 


an important part, though not always a very discreet one. 


found in 
showy, 


such as 


respect being 
which is a 
in itself, but 


composers of the day, in which contrast is the chief end sought, 
a method which led to the cutting up of the musical idea into frag- 


* Copyright, 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason, 





ee 


libretto for another candidate for the honors of the | 


In | 
style, the instrumentation is that employed by the fashionable 


E MUSICAL 


| ments, each of which was charact erized by a different tone-color 
| in which startling contrast was affected as much as possible, the 
result being vastly different from that now attained in the subor- 
dination of each instrument to the musical design of the whole, and 
the massing of the instruments in such a manner as to impart 
great breadth and richness to the tone-picture. This change for 
the better in the field of instrumentation is largely due to Wag- 
ner’s own efforts in this direction. The conception of the music 
of *‘ Rienzi” bears strong evidence of the influence exerted upon 
| the composer by Meyerbeer and Halévy, yet Wagner cannot 
justly be charged with a mere imitation of their style. Unknown, 
or at least unrealized by himself, his dramatic as well as musical 
nature preserved him from the perpetration of such stupendous 
| follies and absurdities as those in which Meyerbeer delighted. 
| The music, though indeed showy and noisy, is music still, which 
| is not always the case with that of Meyerbeer. That Wagner 
chose to write thus is not in the least surprising when it is remem- 
| bered that such was the prevailing style of the day. And it did 
its work, lifting the composer out of the obscurity which had 
hitherto enveloped him, and placing him in a position where he 
was enabled to assert his own individuality and independence. 
It bears upon some portions the unmistakable stamp of Wagner's 
genius, though exercised in the traditional fetters. 

‘* Rienzi” has since been characterized by Wagner as one of 

the musical-sins of his youth, and cast aside as of no value. 
Cremona Violins. 
ANY reasons induced me to write these lines 
and to address THE MusICAL CouriER on the above im- 
portant subject, but especially the lately published articles of Mr. 
Schradieck (Professor of the Violin at the Cincinnati College of 
| Music) in reference to the so-called discovery of ‘* the lost secret,” 
and for the benefit of those who in moments of enthusiasm 
believe to have found the long-sought-for secret, impelled me to 
devote this attention to the subject. e 

Like other delusions, this one in reference to ‘‘ the lost secret ” 
has enraptured the enthusiasts as thoroughly as if it had been the 
discovery of a remarkable fact, and for this reason I recommend 
to all who are interested in the subject the study of my volume, ‘‘On 
the Violin,” which was published a few years ago, in which much 
light is shed upon this question, and the experiences of years 
and many occurences related which necessarily cannot be referred 
to in these lines. 

It must be characterized as stupid to believe that such violin 
makers as Lupot (pupil of Stradivarius) and Vuillaume (pupil of 
Lupot), disciples of the school which originated with Stradivarius 
as well as I, pupil of Vuillaume, should first learn from Mr. 
Schradieck what kind of wood Stradivarius and other Cremonese 
violin makers utilized ; the very fact that a large number of these 
instruments came into our possession temporarily for repairs, gave 
us the very opportunity to become acquainted with the mate- 
rial of which they were constructed. 

The alleged Stradivarius violin, which had been cut to pieces, 
which Mr. Schradieck mentions in his article as the violin 
with which the experiments were made, and which, it is said by 
him, is made of this hard, brittle wood he calls ‘* balsam wood,” 
was, to judge from this statement, o Stradivarius violin by any 
means, because in the first place, either Stradivarius nor Amati 
nor Guarnerius ever made violins of this so-called wood, and 


secondly, had they used that wood, the successors above named 
of Stradivarius—known as experienced judges of wood—wou/d | 


have been aware of it, of which not the slightest evidence is 
extant. 

The enthusiasm produced by these pretended discoveries tends 
toward an ecstatic fanaticism, which induces such enthusiasts as 
Mr. Schradieck to maintain that “the lost secret” of the structure 
of Cremona violins is at last found, and to trumpet the fact broad- 
cast through the land, overlooking altogether the question how 
these violins should be constructed, although that is one of the most 
important features of their tone capacity. For “why should we 
pay attention to that feature?” they say; ‘‘ have we not the material 
—the wood?” Examples and instances can be enumerated which 
prove that violins have been constructed of papier-maché, por- 
celain, glass and varieties of wood, with an utter disegard of who 
the maker may have been, and with the firm belief in the end that 
the ‘Italian tone” had been discovered, and no scruples were 
manifested in heralding this ignorance to the world at large—just 
as in this instance with the ‘balsam wood.’ They also said: 
‘*We have found the tree ; now Cremona violins can again be 
constructed ;” another evidence how ignorance judges the art of 
violin construction and how rapidly false conceptions on this sub- 
ject are disseminated. 

It is usually the case that in these instances the greatest violin 
virtuosi are the most fanatical enthusiasts (Ole Bull being a promi- 
nent example); in fact, they pronounce it a creed that a violin 
virtuoso is the only one who can judge a violin properly, although 
Wieniawski’s judgment also proved the fallacy of this assumed 
position. 

He purchased a well-preserved genuine Guarnerius violin in 
Brooklyn, but for lack of judgment and want of knowledge of 
| construction was ignorant that the violin in question was not 
| adapted for concert use—the middle of the top, the belly, of the 
| violin being too thin ; however, he only ascertained this after the 
| concert, which ended ina fiasco for that very reason which com- 
pelled him to return the instrument. 

It is undeniable that most persons think that only an Italian 
violin can produce the desired tone, notwithstanding that the ma- 
jority of such violins are feeble in tone. But few Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius instruments are adapted for solo playing on the con- 
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cert stage, for these masters had three periods during their artis- 
tic careers, in which they developed the construction of the topand 
back, and for this reason it is not to be expected that all the 
violins of these masters were good. Had violin builders possessed 
more knowledge of tone-production and of the science of acoustics, 
neither Lupot nor Vuillaume would have erred in imitating such 
blunders as the Italian violins naturally had. Yet, where is the 
violin virtuoso whois endowed with such knowledge as to enable 
him to judge these errors? We are therefore not astonished to 
find that there are but few who can express an intelligent opinion 
on the subject, another evidence that the construction of the violin 
has a remarkable influence upon the tone-production both in power 
and quality, granting that the material used in making the instru- 
ment is the very best. 

America possesses abundant pine wood of various kinds, all 
sorts having been experimented with by me since my residence 
here in 1847, as I desired to become familiar with their character- 
istics, and among them I have come across the ‘‘ balsam” wood, 
as Mr. Schradieck calls it, although that is not the proper name, 
as all pine woods contain sap or “balsam,” as it is lately 
termed. Vuillaume extracted from this wood the sap, by 
means of a chemical process, and the result was that the instru- 
ments then made of the wood had a dry and dead tone—for the 
sap is the very soul of the wood. 

I, however, adhere to the same kind of wood which the Cre- 
mona viclin makers used, withholding it at the same time from 
publicity until I utilize it, and innumerable instances have oc- 
curred when the violins which I made were pronounced genuine 
Italian violins by the greatest violin virtuosi and connoisseurs, 
not only on account of the exterior appearance and the varnish, 
but especially of the quality of the tone that was produced with 
them. 

I gained a similar experience in England, where the musical 
public was also decidedly enthusiastic about Italian violins, and 
notwithstanding this, my violins on exposition in that country 
were pronounced to be genuine Italian instruments, just as they 
were pronounced at the Vienna Exposition in 1873, a/though [ 
did not make use of the“ balsam wood” described by Mr. Schra- 
dieck. Is this not evidence sufficient that ‘‘ the lost secret” is 
NOT lost? 

In order to illuminate the conceited prejudice on this subject, 
permit me to relate an anecdote before closing. When Wieni- 
awski was in this country I ascertained that he also had a prejudice 
against new violins, and I therefore did not show him any of 
mine. However, I was aware that he was anxious to purchase 
a genuine Italian violin after that Brooklyn fiasco referred to 
above. After his departure for San Francisco, I concluded to 
send an imitation Joseph Guarnerius violin toa violin maker in 
that city, and being convinced that he would accept it as genuine, 
linstructed him to show the instrument to Wieniawski. Before 
sending the violin to San Francisco I initiated three friends in 
the joke that I intended to have at the expense of Wieniawski. 

As soon as the violin maker in San Francisco showed the violin 
to Wieniawski, the latter was overjoyed to find so wonderful an 
instrument—an instrument with such remarkable varnish and 
tone, &c., and at the same time a genuine Guarnerius, as he pro- 
nounced it. He promised to call at the house of the violin maker 
on the day following. He was, however, prevented from making 
the call, as he received a letter on that day from one of the three 
initiated friends, in which he was informed that the violin was 
one of George Gemiinder’s make, and, of course, that prema- 
turely ended the joke. Wieniawski related this episode to a lady 
in London, who subsequently told me of it. 

I only relate this instance to prove how ingrained this prejudice 
is. If a better judgment of this art of violin building existed, it 
would not only be acknowledged that ‘‘the lost secret” of the 
Cremona violin had been found, but also that, comparatively 
speaking, great progress had been made, for tf a ne“ violin is 
endowed with such delightful tone and striking response, that fact 
must certainly be termed progress, although hundreds of violin 
makers and enthusiasts have sought for such a result, but in vain. 

GrorGE GEMONDER, Astoria, N. Y. 
- 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society is to give its fifth 
concert of the current season at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Saturday evening next. The usual public rehearsal occurs on 
Friday afternoon. The programme includes Beethoven's First 
Symphony, Raff's symphony, ‘‘ Im Walde,” Schumann's A minor 
concerto for piano and orchestra (in which Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirk will be heard as the soloist), and Schubert's setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 


Petes 

The third of the series of Concerts for’ Young People 

will take place at Steinway Hall on Staurday afternoon at 2 Pp. M. 

The soloists will be Miss Zélie de Lussan, soprano, and Mr. A, 
Hartdegen, violoncello. The program is theSfollowing : 

... Schubert 

.-+»Bach 


Entre’acte, B Minor, Rosamunde. 
Pastoral Symphony, Christmas Oratorio 
Gavotte, 
Tambourin, | 
Menuet, { 
Passepied, 
Aria, ** Vedrai Carino,’’ Dio Giovanni 

Miss Zélie de Lussan. 


Castor and Pollux (first time ... Rameau 
. Mosart 


.. Beethoven 
.... Volkmann 


Overture, ** Leonore,”” No. 3.......s0scseseee 
Serenade, No. 3, D Minor (string orchestra).............. 
Violoncello Obligato by Mr. Adolph Hartdegen. 
cceeeccoeceee Mendelssohn 
Miss Zéhe de Lussan 
Ballet Music, ‘*‘ The Vine "’ (new) 
a. Danse des Vieux. 
4. Danse des Jeunes. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12.. 


Rubinstein 











— 
PERSONALS. was greatly pleased with it, and has already applied to Mr. Bart- 

as iz = lett for the privilege of producing the opera this summer with the 

Criterion Opera Company, which he is organizizing. Mr. Eustis 

MME. EssipoOrF IN LONDON.— Mme. Essipoff made | js an energetic man of experience, and intends to have a company 
her rentrée at the London Popular Concert on Monday the | fuily equipped for the enterprise. Mr. Bartlett has also received 
r2th ult., and piayed, among other things, in Rubinstein’s piano | offers from other intelligent sources, which he is-entertaining. 


trio in G minor. She met, of course, with the most pronounced | He js an exceedingly modest man, and has not ‘‘ pushed” his 


success. opera as much as its merits would warrant. 
CRUEL ON FINCK.—Mr. Henry T. Finck, the able musical 


ka - A LETTER OF PETRELLA’S,—The following extract from 
critic of the Lvening Post, than whom there is no harder worker 


a letter from the great composer, Petrella, will be interesting to 


for the cause of Wagner among the musical litterateurs in New Yorkers who remember his beautiful opera, ‘‘ Ione.” The 
this country, was unable to attend the ‘‘ Walktire” perform- letter is addressed to his friend and admirer, Signor Pio Molo- 
ances last week, being confined to his bed with the measles. This ; 


joni: 
comes from writing for Babyhood. 

Musk 
Benham, at his piano recital in that city, announces that upon three 


Dearest FRigenpD—I have received your esteemed favor, and, 
as you can imagine, every time I see the handwriting of my faith- 
ful representative my heart overflows with joy. You inform me 
of the success of my *‘ Ione” at the Roman Theatre. Well, re- 
ally I begin to get angry, seing how conceited this daughter of 
mine is becoming. She appears to know that every one cares for 
her, whereas, concerning her other sisters, people say: “ Yes, 
they are very nice, but they can't compare with ‘Ione.’” I al- 
most feel like repudiating her, but how can a father repudiate his 
own child? Let us hope that justice will be rendered some day 
to her sisters, * * * 


AND GYMNASTICS,—A London pianist, Victor 


bmitted | 


themes su 


How he 


y the audience he will improvise a piano 


sonata three 





proposes to do the thing with only 
subjects is not stated London Figaro. 

LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL-ISMS.—" The chorus in ‘ Fal- 
Mr. McCaul 


Bovorick never sang in Louisville 


of beauty undresses female 


x 


ka’ was a thing 


beauty with rare taste 


until last night, when he appeared in therole of Count Arnheim. | Dr. Louis MAAs’s ENGAGEMENTS.—The first appear- 
His mealy bass and spiritless acting cast a gloom over the | ance this season of Dr. Louis Maas at the Boston Symphony 
audience that was not dispelled until after the curtain had fallen concerts will take place on February 6 and 7 (public rehearsal and 
at the conclusion of the second act ; concert), at Music Hall, Boston. “He will play Rubinstein’s D 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, AND KELLOGG.—“ It is | minor **Concerto.”” Dr, Maas will give one concert on February 
nearly two years since Clara Louise Kellogg appeared in this | 18, and another one on February 25, at Horticultural Hall, 
city. She has not, apparently, aged in face, figure or voice.” | Boston, after which he will make a three weeks’ concert tour, 
MME. MARIE ROZE IN LIVERPOOL.—Mme. Marie Roze | Playing in St. Louis, Burlington, Des Moines, Baltimore and 
with much kindness has just given an entertainment to the chil- | Other cities. 
dren of the Seamen's Orphanage, Liverpool. PROFESSOR FAELTEN’S PIANO RECITAL.—The  thir- 
PRINCE METTERNICH AND THE ROTHSCHILDS IN | teenth piano recital of that excellent musician and pianist, Prof. 
Musi Prince Metternich has written the libretto and one of | Carl Faelten, of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
the Rothschilds the music of an operetta which is presently to be | took place in the hall of the institute last Friday. He played 
produced on the private stage at the Prince’s chateau of Kénigs- | Beethoven's ‘‘ Sonata” in C minor, op. 10, No. 1; the Eroica 
wart, in Bohemia Che Princess Metternich and her daughters | variations, op. 35, and the ‘‘ Waldstein”’ sonata in C major, 
will be among the performers | OP. 53. 
SoME RIGHTs YET.—In consequence of cuts made with-|} PDgatH or FELIX CLEMENT. — Félix Clément, the 
out his consent in his opera of ‘‘ Sigurd” at the Grand Theatre, | French musician and composer, died on Saturday last. M. 
Lyons, Ernest Reyer has obtained an injunction to prevent the | Cjément was born in Paris in 1822. In early life he showed a 


manager, Dufour, from producing the work. Oh, spirit of Wag- | talent for music, and after a long course of study he became the 
. I nnot ise likewise ! A ; i ; 
ner, why cannot you rise and do likewise organist of the college at Stanislas, and afterward at Sorbonne. 


He was appointed a member of the Art Commission of the De- 


Public 


RICHTER PROVINCIAL CONCERTS.—Herr Hans 


Richter proposes during the spring to give orchestral concerts at 


AND 


partment of Instruction in 1846, and was especially 


Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Leicester, and Notting- | charged with the duty of inspecting the organs of the grand 
ham At the last-named town a guarantee fund of £300 has | cathedrals of France. His reports on these instruments are an 
been secured by leading gentlemen of the locality to meet any | important part of the musical literature of France. They were 
possible pecuniary difficulties. embraced in a document entitled ‘‘ A Report on the Condition of 
WoMAN IN Music.—At the Teatro Nuovo, Naples, Religious Music in France,” which was submitted to the depart- 
where a buffo opera company are playing, the orchestra is con- | ™¢"t in 1849. M. Clément published afterward in the Archao- 
ducted by a lady—Teresa Guidi-Lionetti. logical Annais a collection of the songs of the Middle Ages, the 
| manuscripts of which ke had spent years in collecting. Among 

Mr. COWEN’S SCORE.—Mr., F. H. Cowen is now engaged ‘Songs of St. Chapelle,” taken from 


his other publications were ‘ 
nc » score of h t rs mi - _” . 2 ‘ ’ ‘ 
upon the score of his cantata “ The Sleeping Beauty,” which is | manuscripts of the thirteenth century and set to music for the 


sirmingham Festival. organ ; the ‘‘ Christian Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 


to be produced at the 
MME 


successful reappearance at the Teatro Real, Madrid, the opera 


SEMBRICH IN MADRID.—Mme. Sembrich made a | Centuries,” ‘‘ Celebrated Musicians,” a Lyrical Dictionary, giving 
a history of the operas produced in France up to 1869, anda 


being ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.’ ‘* Treatise on the Organ,” published in 1874. 


ELLA RUSSEL IN POLAND.-—The Warsaw £cho con- 
tains laudatory remarks and criticisms of the singing of an 
American vocalist and operatic artist, Miss Ella Russel, M. Hor- 


The lady has also been singing 


MASINI IN VALENCIA. —The tenor, Masini, will go to 
Valencia expressly to sing for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
inundations there 


bowski being her chief admirer. 


Dr. DAMROSCH TELEGRAPHS TO BESSONE.—Signora | big ep sia. : % 
Bessone, a lady known in this city as Miss Pinner, and whose | with success in Spain, Portugal and Roumania. 
success in the opera at Berlin, where she now resides, has been Music AND. DIGESTION.—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
chronicled by Tiie Musica Courter, has received a dispatch | contributes to the Critic of January 31 an interesting paper on 


l 


from Dr. I the relations between singing and eating, showing what strict 


attention the professional singer must pay tothe care of her 


damrosch offering her an engagement with the German 
Opera Company here 
the part of Varguer 
THE) HANGE THE PROGRAM.—Mlle. Ne- 
vada, when she came to this country, apparently placed herself 


She is requested by the Doctor to study 
| stomach as well as of her throat. The article is especially inter- 


esting as coming so soon after Mme. Scalchi’s successful suit 


in the ‘* Huguenots.” 


HAD TO ( 


| against Mr. Abbey, in the trial of which Miss Kellogg was an 


under Mapleson’s management, but she also had a Mr. Palmer, a important witness for the prosecution. 


pleasant English gentleman, to assist, and her father, a glum old 
Dr. The 


three succeeded admirably, in fact, so admirably, that they had to | 


POSSIBLE ONLY IN BoSTON.—On last Thesday night an 
almost entirely impromptu gathering of the following ten gentle- 
men took place in a room of the Adams House, Boston: H. E. 
Krehbiel, musical critic of the New York 7ridune ; Louis C. Elson, 
the great Boston critic and musician ; Julius Eichberg, composer 
and head of the Eichberg Violin School ; George E. Whiting, com- 
poser and organist ; Colonel Estey, of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany ; Leopold Lichtenberg, the talented young violinist ; Victor 


miner, who is known as Wixom, to mismanage her, 
hand the combined management over to Chizzola, who seems to 
be unable to square his losses sustained through the poor Ristori 


business, with any extensive returns from Nevada. 


MISS ‘Falka” 


Theatre, Chicago, on January 1, with Miss Berta Ricci in the 


BeERTA RICCI, opened at Haverly’s 


familiar réle, and Mr. John Howson as Von Folbach. The | Flechter, the Cincinnati violinist and violin connoisseur ; Lucien 
Western papers are very friendly to Miss Ricci. She is a native Wulsin, the amiable partner in the firm of D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
of St. Louis, and originally studied for Italian Opera. Her voice | of Cincinnati; Dr. Louis Maas, the eminent Boston composer 
was too small, and she very properly joined forces with comic | and pianist, and Otto Floersheim, the musical editor of this jour- 


| nal. The meeting was a decidedly enjoyable and social one. 


There was a liquid flow of music and of—soul, 


Opera and is now doing well. She is far beyond Cottrelly as a 
8 nger 
A (MERI Mr. Homer N. Bart- | 


lett is a thorough musician, whose acquisitions are based upon 


RISING AN COMPOSER. 
-At to-morrow evening’s concert of the Chorus So- 
| ciety at Steinway: Hall the soloists will be Miss Juch, Miss Wi- 


brains and close and protracted study. His minor compositions 





have met with marked favor, and have a constantly growing | nant and Mr. Heinrich. The program, under Theodore Thomas's 
sale. He is the composer of a light opera, entitled ‘‘ La Valliére,” | direction, is the following : 
.  - Ree “ee 
the music of which will some day prove a revelation to certain | Symphony in B minor (unfinished). ............eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Schubert 
stubborn and stupid managers, who have examined the work and | Scenes from ** Alceste eeeseeeeeeaaaeetecceseuteneceecaneeeseeees Gluck 
" fer to | . tt fort by foreign su Mr | * Pristin,” op, 20 (Arat tlme).c<..cccscveccsscecsecsucccctecss st ccces ORGS 
who preter » Dolster up their rtunes DY yn successes. \ re : > : 
oar te 1 : peor & The Vine (ballet music)...........+-.+- rT ee Rubinstein 
4 t tr’ - 3 } al, , en! ve >, . } p . 
Bartlett's work is full of melody and displays workmanship of a Spinning Chorus and Ballad from the * Flying Dutchman”’......... Wagner 
high order Mr. Fred. Eustis, who heard the work last summer, |! Kaiser Marsch..........ccsscsccssccsecsecsccccsccccecescccccsensss Wagner 


n 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOME NEWS. 





a 





The prosperous run of “ Nanon” continues at the 
Thalia. 





“ Apajune” and the deteriorating Sunday night con- 
certs continue at the Casino, 

——“ Falka,” with the McCaull Company, and “ The Bo- 
hemian Girl,” with the Ford Opera Company, were in Louisville 
last week. 

——AMlle. Marie Vanoni made her weekly appearance at 
Koster & Bial’s last Sunday evening. 
took part in the entertainment. 


Miss Louise Searle also 


——Mr. Henry E. Dixey’s personation of Mr. Irving’s 
Shylock is wonderfully effective. Miss Somerville’s services in 
contributing to the fun in ‘* Adonis” are not to be lost sight of. 

——Mr. John Lavine and Mr, Henry Wolfsohn are now 
conjointly managing the business of young Michael Banner, the 
violinist. Concerts will soon be given by him in Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

—*“A Trip to Africa” at the Standard Theatre has 
been greatly improved through the appearance of Miss Seebold as 
Prince Antasid, She has an excellent voice and is a most in- 
teresting actress. 

——Dr. Damrosch’s German Opera Company opens in 
Chicago on February 23, in the Columbia Opera House (for- 
merly Haverly's). The guarantee fund is secured for the two 
weeks of opera. 





Miss Louise Hoeh, a child pianiste, appeared in a con- 
B. Mills, J. F. 
Rhodes, Christian Fritsch, and other artists accorded Miss Hoeh 


cert at Steinway Hall last evening. Messrs. S. 
their support. 

——The next chamber-music soirée of the Philharmonic 
Club will occur at Chickering Hall, on Tuesday night. The pro- 
gram is an interesting one and will be tound im extenso in our 
advertising columns. 

——The instruction in singing at the New Lyceum School, 
an enterprise of Steele Mackaye, has not had any successful re- 
sults. Young people cannot be taught to sing unless they are 
taught music at the same time. 


Richard Mansfield and H. S. Hilliard have 
been engaged by Mr. Duff, and will be concerned in the ap- 


—— Messrs. 


Millécker’s new comic 


proaching production of ‘‘ Gasparone,” 
opera, at the Standard Theatre. 
——The Oratorio Society of New York will give its next 
instead of Thursday 
The change is made in consequence of 


concert on Thursday evening, February 18, 
evening, February 25. 
Dr. Damrosch’s operatic engagements. 

——Colonel Mapleson’s Opera Company will give per- 
formances in San Francisco, Cal., during the month of March. 
His copartnership with Patti expires at the end of the spring sea- 
son, but may be renewed for any supplementary performances by 
mutual agreement. 

-——The Operatic Festival with the Mapleson Company 
This will take place in 


begins on April 6, lasting two weeks. 
the Exposition Building, Chicago. S. G. Pratt, of ‘* Zenobia’ 
fame, is secretary of the Festival Association, and also drills the 
chorus and orchestra. 

Mr. Alexander S. Gibson has been giving organ re- 
citals in Norwalk, Conn. Mr, Gibson uses a pneumatic swell 
invented by himself, “whereby,” he says, ‘‘ the swell pedal is 
controlled by the breath of the player, while the feet are occupied 
with the pedal keys." Mrs, Clarence Swan, soprano, assisted at 
the recitals. 





——The great basso, Karl Formes, recently gave a mu- 
sical soirce in San Francisco, assisted by his pupil, Mrs. C. F. 
McLellan, Signor Campobello and others. The Californian 
press speaks highly of the entertainment—the veteran basso 
sang, ‘‘ Non piu Andrai,’’ a duet from ‘‘ The Huguenots,” with 
Mrs. McLellan, ‘‘ La ci darem” (‘* Don Giovanni’’), with Mrs. 
Formes and the duo from ‘‘ I Puritani,” with Signor Campobello. 


——Last night some of the teachers and pupils of the 
New York Conservatory of Music assisted at a concert of the 
Athlon Lodge American Legion of Honor, that took place at the 
Lexington Opera House. The musical director was Signor 
Filoteo Greco. The participants were Misses Emma Farrington, 
Lillie Romanie and Clemence Raoux, and Messrs. John Long, 
John W. Hanley, John Alden, Adolf Dryerand Senor Buitrago. 





Miss Grace Hiltz, soprano, assisted by Mr. C. W. 
Dodge, pianist, gave a song recital at Weber Music Hall, 
Chicago, on last Friday evening. The following excellent pro- 
gram was rendered : 
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Die Walkure. 


By E. J. LEvey. 


which 


” 


it is the object of the 
to express is the triumph of Love over 


HE great idea 

** Nibelung’s Ring 

Lust. The Rheingold was a treasure, symbolical of power, which 
was carefully guarded by the Rhine-daughters in the depths of 
the river, and attached to it was a curse which wrought direful 
results on him who gained wrongful possession of it. Through 
a chain of circumstances which are described in ‘“‘ Rheingold,” 
the introduction to the trilogy, Wotan, the principal figure of 
Scandinavian mythology, has fallen under this curse, which is 
destined finally to work the destruction of the gods unless averted 
by some great act of self-sacrifice. The gold must be rescued 
from the hands of Wotan's enemies and returned to the primeval 
element from which it came or else the world will fall under the 
sway of the powers of darkness. But a deliverer may be looked 
for only in the person of some human hero, acting of his own free 
will, and unaided by Wofan’s direct assistance. To this end 
Wotan wanders over the earth under the name of Wolf, or 

Walse begets twin children—Wialsung—Siegmund and 

*Sieglinde by name. These having become separated in child- 
hood, Sirglinde is made captive by //unding, a rude warrior, 
while Siegmund, inured to danger and privation, grows up a 
It is at this point that the dramatic action is taken 


and 


hardy hero. 
up by the ‘* Walkiire.” 

The introduction to the first act, founded on a long organ-point 
in D minor, depicts the raging of a wild thunder-storm. We 
hear the wind tearing through the trees, and the patter of the rain 
upon the leaves, while the fierce Donner motive on the brass in 
manifold forms completes the desolate horror of this splendid 
tone-picture. As the curtain rises the interior of //unding’s hut 
can be dimly discerned, as lightning flashes from without make 
visible its gloomy picturesqueness. In the middle of the room 
stands a huge ash tree, whose branches, expanding above, sup- 
port the rough-hewn roof of the dwelling. Siegmund, wounded 
and exhausted through flight, staggers in from the storm, and 
sinks helpless before the hearth.  Sieglinde enters, sees the 
Stranger, and struck by his noble appearance, is filled with pity 
for his sad plight. As she hands him refreshing drink, the two 
gaze at each other, and the motive of ‘‘ compassion” which has 
accompanied this beautiful scene in the orchestra gives way to the 
Their reflections 


oe 


first traces of the celebrated ‘‘ love” motive. 
are cut short, however, by the sound of a hunting-horn from 
without, announcing the arrival of //uxding. The latter questions 
Siegmund, who, in a spirited monologue, relates how he slew the 
persecutors of a maiden who were forcing her to marry against 
her will, and how he fled from the vengeance of their kinsmen. 
/Tunding declares himself to be one of them, and, while allowing 
Stegmund the hospitality of his house for the night, vows his 
death on the morrow. 

Stegmuctd, left alone in the house of his enemy without means 
of defense, muses by the fireside on his helpless condition. His 
recollections carrying him back to the days of his childhood, he 
remembers that his father once promised him that if in sorest dis- 
dress he should lack means of defense, a sword should be his that 
could conquer the world. As he cries out in despair, ‘ Volsung / 
Volsung ! where is thy sword?” the fire falls together, and the 
glow from the embers illumines a spot on the trunk of the great 
ash tree, whence shines something bright. But it is instantly gone, 
and Stegmund imagines that his eyes have but conjured up the 
eyes of his love. All through his brooding the half-unformed mo- 
tive of the sword has been wandering through the mazes of the 
Orchestra in minor mode, but when the light suddenly strikes upon 
the hilt of the sword, an inspiring effect is produced by its chang- 
ing to its proper shape, sounding clear and resonant in C major 
on the French horn, 

Sieglinde steals back to tell Stegmund of the sword, relating 
how on her wedding day a mysterious stranger had buried it up 
to the hilt in the tree, giving it to him who could draw it out. 
Many had tried, but none succeeded ; the token from Walhalla 
was reserved for the Wéa/sung. The symphonic texture during 
Steglinde’s narrative is of surpassing grandeur, built up mainly 
_on the motives of Walhalla and To these is added 
the victorious call of the Wé/sungs, a jubilant trumpet burst in 
G major, as Siegmund clasps Sieglinde to his heart. Now the 
The perfume of spring is wafted 


the sword. 


music assumes a gentler tone. 
in from the blossoming fields ; the curtains, which have been for 
some time agitated by the fresh wind, fall apart from the stroke 
of a sturdier blast, and disclose newly awakened Nature in all her 
fragrance ; a glorious full moon floods everything with its silvery 
light ; Iwas Love that lured the spring.” In silent ecstacy 
the lovers know each other’s hearts, and the great love-scene 
Brother and sister recognize each other, and as if 


commences. 
in obedience to the commands of Fate, forget everything in the 
The motive of ‘* pre- 
Their 
Siegmund with a 


enjoyment of their present happiness. 

sentiment ” is heard, but they heed it not. 
destiny has been already fixed in Walhalla, 
superhuman effort draws the sword from the tree, and as Sieg- 
/inde sinks entranced upon his bosom, the act closes with a tri- 


Poor mortals ! 


umphant musical outburst of great beauty. 

As the curtain rises for the second act, we see a rugged, moun- 
tainous landscape, with Wotan standing in the foreground in full 
battle array. Briénnhilde, the Walkie, leading her horse Grane, 
wends her way down a steep path, joyous at meeting her father. 
The Wadkiiren are nine daughters of Wotan, whose duty it is to 
ride over the battle-field after every fight, mark the most heroic of 


the warriors with blood and conduct them to Walhalla. Ariénn- 
hilde, the daughter of Erda herself, was Wotan’s favorite child. 
Wotan commands her to lend victory to the Wéa/sung in the com- 
ing conflict between Stegmund and Hunding, and she hastens 
away with joy to execute his decree. But /ricka, Wotan's 
spouse and the protectress of the marriage-bond, has witnessed 
with anger the sin of the Wda/sungs, and suddenly appearing in a 
chariot, drawn by two rams, requests Wotan topunish Stegmund 
for his offense. At first he refuses, but as /ricka insists, he is 
obliged to yield, because as chief of the gods he is bound to dis- 





Fricka sweeps majestically away, leaving 
Whatever hopes he 


pense strict justice. 
Wotan bewailing his miserabie impotence. 
may have entertained of Siegmund being the long-wished-for 
hero, who should free him from the curse of the gold, have now 
been destroyed, and in despair he actually longs for the ‘* end.”’ 
Briinnhilde approaches and endeavors to console him, but in 
vain. Wotan now commands her to give victory to //unding, 
and departs, threatening her with dire punishment should she 
disobey. 

The motive of ‘‘ flight” Is now heard in the orchestra, and 
Siegmund and Sieglinde enter, fleeing from the wrath of //und- 
ing. Exhausted as Sieg/inde is she would push on farther, but 
Stegmund, drawing her gently to him, comforts ker, and reclin 
ing on a neighboring rock she rests in his arms, 

The sad, tender strains of the ‘‘ death-song” 
Briinnhilde enters sorrowfully upon the fulfilment of her dis- 
tasteful duty. With Grane by her side, the Wa/hiire gazes sadly 
for some time upon the unhappy lovers before she can tell Sieg- 
mund of his approaching end ; then she invites him to Walhalla. 
He asks whom he will meet there. The Wa/kire answers his 
father, brave warriors and the Wishmaidens ; but Sieglinde, be- 
Then replies Stegmund : 


are heard as 


ing a woman, will be absent. 
Greet thou for me Walhalla ; 
Greet Wotan, the god; 
Greet the brave Volsung 
And the host of the heroes ; 
Greet. too, thy matchless 
Sister wish-maidens— 
For thither I follow thee not 


Briinnhilde, though she cannot understand it, is so touched by 
this human love of the Wd/sungs, that she determines to disobey 
Wotan and save Siegmund. ‘The baying of hounds and the 
blasts of /unding's horn break louder and louder upon the ears, 
and dark threatening clouds gather about the mountain tops. 
Siegmund, drawing his magic sword, hastens to meet //unding. 
They meet on a craggy Briinnhilde, 
Siegmund, protects him with her shield, and he is about to over- 
power //unding when Wotan, appearing in a fire-cloud, stretches 
forth his spear, upon which Siegmund’s sword is shattered into 
splinters. //unding thrusts his spear into the body of his de- 
fenseless adversary, but does not long enjoy his triumph, for 
Wotan slays him with a thunderbolt. Arinnhilde, fleeing from 
Wotan’s wrath, hastens away with Siteglinde as the 


ridge. hovering over 


curtain 
falls. 

At the opening of the third act occurs the celebrated ‘‘ Ride of 
the Valkyries.” Storm-clouds whirl tempestuously across the 
stage. Four of the Valkyries have already taken up their posi- 
tion on the Wa/kiiren stone, and await anxiously the arrival of 
their sisters. In a lightning-flash one of these wild maidens is 
seen riding furiously, with the body of a hero thrown across her 
Another comes, and still another, until all are there 
At last she, too, comes, but bearing instead 
Wotan is 


steed. 
except Briinnhilde. 
of a dead warrior, a softer figure—that of Sieglinde. 
in hot pursuit, and even the noble Grane can carry its mistress no 
Briinnhilde begs her sisters to lend her a fresh horse, 
Sieglinde, not caring 


further. 
but they, fearing Wotan's anger, refuse. 
to live, asks Briinnhilde to kill her and save herself, but the 
dauntless Wa/kire refuses. Turning to her charge, she tells her 
in words of inspiring import that she shall bear a son who shall 
be the long-expected savior. With these words sounds the 
thrilling and noble ‘‘ heroic” motive of Sie/ried from the orches- 
tra—truly a fitting musical emblem of the grandest figure of the 
trilogy. Sieglinde’s emotions change in an instant ; her features 
are lighted up with ecstatic joy, and in quivering accents she calls 
to Briinnhilde : ‘* Save me, O radiant one! Rescue my child!” 

Sieglinde takes refuge in the only place in which she is safe 
from MWotan—the cavern where the giant Fafner guards the 
Rhinegold, taking with her the fragments of the magic sword. 
Then Arinnhilde steps forth to brave the anger of her father. 
Wotan punishes Arinnhildere luctantly, for she is his favorite 
child ; but he is forced to it by the decrees of Fate. He would 
take from her immortality and make her a simple woman de- 
pendent upon the first man who may chance to find her. Revolt- 
ing at this shame, Arinnhilde justifies her deed and begs for 
mercy. She tells Wo/an that her endeavor to save Siegmund was 
his own heartfelt wish, and that she but attempted what he would 
fain have done himself. She appeals to his love and moves him 
to great sorrow. Wotan now would save her if he could, for he 
is himself in great distress at being obliged to part forever from the 
daughter that he loves so dearly ; but it is to no purpose—her 
punishment is decreed by Fate. However, to lessen it, he deter- 
mines that none shall ever win her save a fearless hero. He 
kisses her upon both eyes, which immediately close as she sinks 
into a deep slumber. Bearing her to a Jow mossy mound, he 
closes the vizor of her helmet and places her armor by her side. 
Then with a long, last look, he turns his spear-head toward the 
ground, and, striking a rock with it, calls upon Zoge, the god of 
fire. Thereupon a flame of fire flashes forth, which quickly swells 
into a sea of flames, which Wofan with the movement of his spear 








directs so as to form a complete circle about Brinnhilde. The 


impressiveness of the scene is wonderfully en 


ing, crackling, violin-runs of the ‘“* fire’’ mo 

with the soft, soothing beauty of the “slum! 

this a creation with few rivals in the history of m 
utters the words ‘* He who the point of my 
never pass through this pale of fire,’’ the 


fried motive, indicative « 





more the glorious .S7 
shall hereafter win 27 


hilde 


impressive aad symbolical close the ‘* W 


inn ind wake he 


Opera in German. 


HE German Opera Company at t 
Opera House, under Dr. Damroscl 
possible, even heightened the success t 

all its performances. 

nesday of the ‘‘ Prophet ”’ \ 

and with a very large 

finally was given, amid the most gen 
the greatest possible success, Wagn 


Walkiire.” The work has since be 


matinee and on last Monday night, b 
and 
that in view of this popular success 
to } i 
the exception of Friday night 


overwhelmingly large house 


cluded continue 


almost as popular, will be 
a night of well-deserved rest 
As regards the premicre 
‘* Die Walktire,” we need 
themselves, as an exhaustive and 
of our contributors on the work itself 
Referring to the performance, 
way far surpassed even our high 
had occasion to confer with musi 
seen the work brought out at at B 
and who told us thatin single detz 
had perhaps excelled the one 
House, but that, as a whole, our 
if not greater, than those above r 


tion over the success of *‘ Die Walkiire’’ was } 


certainly ought to know what she is 
Richard Wagner's favorite interpreter 
! } 


She proved herself, indeed 
‘Die 


also or 
subsequent repetitions of 
perior dramatic gifts and 
that we do not wonder th: 
by her interpretation of 
grandeur is 


beauty and 


only matched by that of Steg/ri 
It would be impossible to enum 
Materna's conception and carryir 
her treatment of the whole scene 
second act and her appeal to his mercy 
membered for 
wild and exuberant scene with her sist 


act will 


10n Oo 


true artistic interpretat 


of the third be ren 

fire hardly 
Materna created a profound impress 
of each act (the interruption of the 
impossible 


and energy. It is 


the open scene is almost 
she was again and again rec 
audience. 

She shared the honors of the ever 

best 
His sing 
of the beautiful and now well-known “‘lo 
and his acting spirited and 
acter and bearing are evidently best suite 
they r 


Siegmund also proved the 


has so far vouchsafed us. 


, 
manly. 


and inclinations and consequently 
at his hands. 

Frau Kraus, as Sieg/inde, was 
is beautiful and her stage appearance and 
pathetic and of a natural zai I 
tan was perhaps a rather ungt 


eté w 
atefu 


dertake. It requires a bi 
indeed, the part that this uppermost of 
of this is rather 
5 


when represented by anybody but 


act music-drama 
singer, an absolutely hen-pecked husband 
as he always does, like a true and good 

and well-trained baritone voice lacked in | 
broad musical conception and artistic p 
the representative of the quarrelsome G 

the wife of Wotan, Fricka, sang and repre 
Hunding of Herr Koege 


could really almost have been compared to 


well. was one 


gentleman ever sung the part. 

The eight valkyries, sisters of Briinnhi 
only choral numbers in this music-drama 
very difficult ensemble movements they have t 
They were the following 
Walt 


Frau 


of the third act. 
Brandt; Ortlinde, Fri. Stern; 
leite, Fri. Morse; Helmwizge, 
Slach ; Grimgerde, Frau Kemlitz; A 
orchestra did its difficult work with great care 


and Dr. Damrosch deserves all praise for tl 


production of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 
and the costumes new and beautiful. 


The mise-en- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Arion Concert. 
HE Arion male chorus gave an interesting con- 
cert on last Sunday night at their hall in St. Mark’s place. 
lhe members and their families, as well as a few invited guests, 
notably from the musical press, were present and listened to some 
pella They rendered four 
highly interesting ‘‘old German songs” from the fifteenth and 


fine a part-singing of the Arion. 
th centuries, set for four parts very cleverly by H. Jiinst. 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken has made aston- 
[he material is more select, and they sing with 


sixteer 
rhe society under 
ishing progress 

precision, fine shading and intelligent phrasing, special care being 
Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen con- 
** Vergebliches 


taken of uniform breathing. 
beautiful ‘‘ Elegy” by Massenet and 
Brahms, after which she was encored and re- 
Later, she rendered Becker’s 


tributed a 


Stiindchen” by 


sponded with a song by Schumann. 


‘* Frithlingszeit,” and on again being recalled, added a Lassen 


song 


g. The lady hasa fine and pure soprano voice and sings 


with taste The Standard Quartette Club ren- 


ind expression. 
dered 


Herzogenberg, the variations from Haydn’s Kaiser quartet and F. 


in interesting new string quartet in G minor by H. von 


Kiel’s Waltzes (second series). 


The Third Novelty Concert. 


iy YNSIDERABLE interest was attached to the 
third of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s Novelty Concerts, 
which took place at Steinway Hall on last Saturday night. The 


public rehearsal on the previous afternoon was well attended, and 


at the concert itself the large hall was crowded with a most cul- 


tured and musical audience. 

Mr. Van der Stucken, in his laudable desire to give novelties 
to his listeners, went so far this time as even to present them with 
1 pianiste new to New York. This was Miss Fannie Bloom- 
field, a young lady from Chicago, who has finished her studies 
under Leschetitzki, in Vienna. Miss Bloomfield had previously 
achieved considerable success in her native city, Boston, and in 
other musical centres of this country, and she was destined to 
idd the metropolis to the list of her victories. She made her 
i¢but with Henselt’s difficult and ambitious concerto in F minor, 
ind let it be said here that she succeeded in the most ad- 
mirable manner in interpreting it. Since Essipoff’s de- 
parture we have not heard in New York a pianiste 
wit so much musical intelligence and _ feeling, such 
a finished and evenly developed technique and such healthy and 
igreeable tone, combined with a firm and yet elastic touch which 

ws the use of every shade of tone-production. Her finger 
tech e and her octave playing are truly astonishing for power 
and brilliancy. All these fine qualities combined make Miss 
Bloomfield a truly remarkable performer, whose chances to be- 
come one of the greatest living pianistes are decidedly favorable, 
s the lady is very young yet, seems thoroughly ambitious in the 
laudable sense of the word, and is of unfailing energy. 

The first movement of the concerto with its difficult close she 
mastered as if it were child’s play, the beautiful slow movement 
was rendered with grace and poetry, and even the somewhat trivial 





last movement, her originality and intelligent conception made 


lly interesting to the very end. The power developed at 


the close seems all the more remarkable as Miss Bloomfield ap- 

to be of rather slight build, and as the concerto is one of 

the most tiring, physically, in existence. She was generously 

) led after each of the three movements, and gave as an en- 

‘ n response to a hearty triple recall, a little scherzo in E 
by Mendelssohn, which was delightfully played. 

rhe novelties of the program comprised in the middle sections 

four smaller pieces by New York composers, which, each in its 

own way, showed fine musical gifts. The ‘‘ Roman Antique,” in 

A major, by H. W. Nicholl, has a beautiful main theme which is 

contrapuntally treated with true scholarly skill and is simply 

but exceedingly well orchestrated. Another merit of this 

work is its symmetry, which shows a careful planning on 


the Mr. Edward Heimendahl’s ‘‘ In- 


composer. 





termezzo"” in B minor ‘opens with a truly Brahms-like theme 
which is masterly treated ; the secondary subject, first appearing in 
1) and Jater in B major,is of simple beauty and exceedingly grace- 
fu I scoring and whole texture of the work show him a 
clo lent of Brahms, of whom Mr. Heimendahl has learned 
the good sides, while avoiding the dryness and sometimes sterility 
f invention of that composer. O. B. Klein’s ‘* Dialog” in E 
major, for string orchestra, consists of a very lovely, original and 
beau y harmonized melody, which is treated in canonic imita- 
tions evincing musical taste and learning. Of Mr. O Floers- 
heim’s Alla Marcia” in B major, as he is the musical editor 
of this journal, ‘we can, of course, not be expected to express 
inion. Suffice it to say, that the work, as with its three 
predecessors, experienced the favorable reception bestowed on the 
other two by enthusiastic audiences and given by the entire press 
with the single exception of the New York Herald. That the 
four resident composers should have evoked an adverse criticism 
from the // 'd is one of the greatest compliments that could be 
paid them, as it is well known in all musical circles that //era/d 
opinions on matters of art go, like dreams, by the contrary. 

The concert opened with a new ‘‘Symphony gothique ” in A 
minor, by Benjamin Godard, a very talented French composer, 
rhe work, however, is neither a symphony nor can it adequately 
be styled as ‘‘ gothique.” It is rather a suite of five small move- 
mer of which the grave in C sharp minor is the most beautiful 
in invention, all of which, however, are clever imitations of the 
style of writing in vogue 150 years ago, and are very nicely or- 


chestrated. The concluding novelty, A. Klughardt’s symphonic 


great work. Like Joachim Raff’s symphony on the same subject, 
it has four movements, which, indeed, also treat very nearly the 
same fragments of Biirger’s sad ballad that the former used s 
mottoes to the various movements. Klughardt’s work, however, 
although of considerable musical value, cannot begin to compare 
with Raff's. It was, in spite of its difficulties, very well ren- 

red by the orchestra under Mr. Van der Stucken’s careful and 
intelligent guidance. 

As it is this week exactly one year since Mr. Van der Stucken 
arrived here from Germany, it will be of interest to our readers to 
see the list of novelties that have been performed here under his 
direction in that short time, and we therefore append the list : 

CHORAL COMPOSITIONS, WITH ORCHESTRA. 
ee et SND: os ook cscunss avee* veechsvenknaneactes T. Rheinberger 
IE sodas anes diteoeensapeassdensuetcedesess ides, oeekb awed G. Grieg 


Odin’s ** Meeresritt’’.. .. «++. F. Gersheim 
H. Zillner 


COMPOSITIONS A CAPELLA. 
Pecdadsh.swesus qsavoesueesbvaper puencced Schumann 
seeeeeeeF. Van det Stucken 


CHORAL 
Rastlose Liebe 
Wer nie Sein Brod... 


dGuaihid pees Chukka denen Mele deeb eceReinnenoures Niels-Gade 


3. Reiterlieder 





OE EE ELE, COREE REL, Pe RAT Me F. Kuntze 
PE DOD oink ccc ctcnseneceve vier buscopoaseeesssazccnnas tens . .V. Nessler 
DE NO oi. 5 ons 06 00 nnd cn seewesuatedsnas codes ¥eeaee A Dregert 


TORS WOTPRIIOIE REID 6 aoiscncecns une vicce ech watwisdaseueses 


T. Rheinberger 
Te oe EE ee ON H. Jiingst 
COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA, 


Overture— Eine feste Burg”’ 


4. Altdeutsche Lieder... 


cos de Oe 


Liegfried’s Rheinfahrt ... 
Angelus 





Selections from ** The Tempest ”.... .. .... ‘ 
UTED CIO 5 vases ccnerrcpnceedaasesvisaseses. eco - 
Singers’ Festival Procession............. 
Pe IRN acianneni nee hie ane vena batsauene * 
Third Symphony 
—* Flusitska "’ i 
Cossack Dance, ‘* Mazeppa’’. 


sous J. Brahms 
.. A. Dvorak 
O. Tschatkowsky 


Overture 





Concert Overture.. Pt , 

Symphony —" Lenore”... § °°°°*°*" <tqawnve- ane ... A. Klughardt 
Symphony in D major...... ... ..G. Sgambati 
Fuvéstade-”* Chartatte Cer oss ccecceess osostccensies. aceens P. Benoit 


..R. von Goldschmidt 
.. E, Onabrier 
B. Godard 
anne e T. Massenet 
...H. W. Nicholl 
Ed. Heimendahl 
+ ..B. O. Klein 
... Otto Floersheim 


-“* Seven Mortal Sins” 
** Espafia”’ 


Love scene 


OTe ee oinccdd ivi ecscesecdaseccs 


Symphonie Gothique.... 


DROS B8 FIIs onccsik civcavanns 


Romance Antique.... 


Intermezzo.. . 
Dialog 


Alla Marcia....... 


People’s Concert. 

HE People’s Concert Society gave the second 

free concert on Saturday afternoon last. Steinway Hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with a throng of workingmen and 
their families in Sunday attire, and a better behaved, more intel- 
ligently discriminating, attentive and enthusiastic audience it 
would be difficult to find. The program provided by Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas was a very interesting one and is as follows : 


Huldigungs Marsch Richard Wagner 


ON isc ckctbackanpassenkoes scion tees C. M. von Weber 


Orchestra, 
. Allegretto from 7th Symphony. ............csseceeeees L. van Beethoven 
Orchestra. 


2. Overture 


7) 


4. Aria— I will sing of thy great mercies”’ (St. Paul).........Mendelssohn 
Miss Fannie Hirsch. 


Symphonic poem—" Les Preludes’’............ Franz Liszt 


Orchestra. 
Sevennts Wo..0, DW GIRS. oon sccwaccceséces 
String Orchestra. 
Violoncello obligato by Mr. A. Hartdegen. 


w 


Robert Volkmann 


» 


—9 


. Aria--‘* My noble Knights’ (Huguenots).................. 
Miss Fannie Hirsch. 

8. Ballet Music and Wedding Procession from ‘** Feramors”’ 

Orchestra. Anton Rubinstein 


The orchestra was in fine form and aroused the enthusiasm of 
the vast audience after the rendering of each work. Miss Fannie 
Hirsch has a rich, sympathetic and well-trained soprano voice, and 
her intelligent singing was greatly appreciated, and she was 
heartily applauded. 


A Charity Concert. 

A GRAND concert for the benefit of the German 

Ladies’ Society for Widows and Orphans was given at 
Steinway Hall last Thursday night, and was a deservedly great 
success both financially and artistically. The spacious concert 
hall was completely filled with a cultivated audience, mostly 
belonging to the best classes of our German fellow-citizens. The 
program was a varied and highly interesting one, and the per- 
formance was throughout so good that we do not need to use the 
charity so often employed when speaking of charity concerts. 
Armin Schotte, a blind, highly-talented organist, played 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” overture on the organ very cleverly. 
Miss Ottilic P. Bischoff, a young soprano débutante, has good 
material in her, and was successful with a Donizetti aria and one 
from Flotow’s ‘‘ Stradella.”. She was encored and richly hon- 
ored with floral gifts. Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violoncellist, 
delighted the audience with his finished playing of Servais’ ‘‘ Fan- 
tasia on a waltz by Schubert,” and ‘‘ Caprice Hongroise,” by 
Dunkler. He displayed wonderful technical skill, large and 
agreeable tone and an artistic interpretation of both works. It is 


the program a scena and rondo from Rossini’s ‘‘ Cenerentola,” and 
a charming ballad called ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehea,” by Mr. S. B. 
Schlesinger, the imperial German consul at Boston. Mr. Franz 
Remmertz our popular baritone, was in excellent voice, and sang, 
with good effect, Jansen’s ‘‘ Alt Heidelberg.” Mr. Henry Rusack, 
the tenor, sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide,” a rather ambitious selec- 
tion for him. The Arion German male chorus sang two a capella 
part songs: ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Nessler, and ‘‘ Spanish serenade,” 
by Dregert, under the careful guidance of their genial conductor. 
Mr. Van der Stucken, most excellently, and Mr. A. 
accompanied acceptably. 


Dr. S. N. Penfield. 

R. S. N. PENFIELD, whose picture appears in 

this number of THE Musica Courier, was born in the 

Buckeye State, and developed special musical gifts at a very early 

age. He became the stated organist of his church when so small 

that his feet could scarcely touch the pedals. He received his 

earlier musical education in New York. Six years were specially 

devoted to college life, the degrees of A. B. and A. M. being 
conferred upon him. 

During these years the College Choir and Concert Society, num- 
bering 100 voices and upwards, was placed under Mr. Penfield’s 
sole charge. The keyboard of the organ was brought far forward, 
and all the singers were seated in an arc of a circle, so that all 
were controlled from the organ bench. 

Mr. Penfield’s vacations were devoted to study in New York or 
to teaching. Later followed a course of study at Leipsic and 
afterwards at Paris. At the former place his piano studies were 
pursued under Moscheles, Dr. Papperitz, and afterward Reinecke. 
Mr. Penfield’s organ studies were carried on under Richter, his 
studies in counterpoint, fugue, &c., under Richter and Dr. 
Hauptman, and he received the last lesson given by the latter just 
before his death. Mr. Penfield’s instruction in practical composi- 
tion was given by Reinecke. In Paris the piano was studied 
under Delioux. 

Mr. Penfield followed his profession for some years at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and he afterward removed to Savannah, Ga., where he 
founded the Savannah Conservatory of Music, also establishing 
and conducting for four years the Mozart Club, a dual society— 
choral and orchestral. For the last few years Mr. Penfield’s pro- 
fessional and artistic labors in New York and Brooklyn have 
been a well-known part of the musical history of these cities. 
For two seasons he gave recitals on the great organ in St. 
George’s Church, and has often appeared at Chickering Hall. 

His compositions are va'ied, embracing piano and organ music, 
songs, anthems and glees, a string quintet, an overture for full 
orchestra, and a cantata—the XVIIIth Psalm—for chorus, soli 
and orchestra, the last published by J. Van Loan & Co. In 1883, 
the degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon Mr, Penfield 
by the University of New York, and in 1884 he was unanimously 
elected president of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
which is to meet in this city next summer. 


Glose 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, February 1. 
HE sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last night at Music Hall, when the 
following program was rendered : 






Overture, ‘* Jessonda’”’ 
Aria, ‘* Bella mia fiamma, addio!’ 
Three sonata movements.....-...... «++ 
(Arranged for orchestra by W. 
Song, ‘* Moonlight’’... 
Song, “ Spring Song” 

Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op. 67.....-+-seeeeeeeeeeeee ees 





PTTITTC ir Mozart 
. John Seb. Bach 





Gericke.) 
SeRESKMALEepY Kceteecsenasheestennsene Schumann 
i dip ach ae Saw ek Oesin eas eo nid aoe ee cae ae 





. . Beethoven 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, was the soloist of the 
occasion. Spohr’s overture is seldom heard, although it is good 
music and deserves a more frequent hearing. 

It is strange that a composer of such real merit like Spohr, 
and once so féted, should be almost entirely lost sight of. 
Neither his operas nor his symphonies, quartets, trios, &c., are 
given, and only once in a while one hears one of his beautiful 
violin concertos, although these latter are decidedly preferable 
to the greater number of modern concertos for this instrument. 
The reason seems to be that Spohr’s music is a go-between, so to 
say, between Mozart, Weber and Mendelssohn, without containing, 





a rare occurrence in this city to be able to hear such finished per- 
formances on the ’cello, as were those of Mr. Blumenberg. Mr. 
Ovide Musin, the great violinist, of course, as usual, carried 

away his listeners. He gave a splendid rendering of Tartini’s | 
variations on a Corelli ‘‘ Gavotte,” a “ Berceuse” by Renard | 


and a mazurka by Bazzini. It goes without saying that he was 
encored, and that he responded with his usual amiability. | 





poem ‘‘ Lenore,” in D minor, is a highly interesting but not a 





Miss Sara Barton, an accomplished contralto, contributed to 





however, any very marked individuality of its own. A composer 


| nowadays without such individuality, must of necessity, however, 


be soon forgotten over the works of such writers as do possess it. 

Miss Franklin has a pleasing voice, but her singing is unsatis- 
factory and almost amateurish. It leaves the impression as if 
her voice had had no proper schooling. I had the same feeling 


| on hearing her sing in the Christmas performance of the ‘* Mes- 


siah” by the Handel and Haydn Society. The audience, how- 
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ever, seemed very friendly disposed toward her efforts, and hon- 
ored her by several recalls. The Bach arrangements by Gericke 
showed him to be a musician well versed in his craft, although 
Bach dressed up in nineteenth century style always makes a 
grotesque impression upon me. 

The Symphony of Beethoven was well rendered and calls for 
no further comment, since it is here, at least, the best known of 
The program of the seventeenth concert, which is to 
Jupiter Symphony, Mozart; 
Serenade, for strings, 
the pianist be- 
Louis MAAs. 


the nine. 
take place February 7, will be: 
Concerto D minor, op. 70, Rubinstein ; 
Volkman; Vorspiel, ‘‘ Meistersinger,” Wagner ; 
ing Mr. Louis Maas, 








Music in Chicago. 
Cuicaco, January 28. 

M* EMIL LIEBLING’S third piano recital 

took place last Friday evening at Kimball Hall. A large 
audience was in attendance. Bach's “ Triple Concerto,” in D 
minor, opened the program, with Messrs. Liebling, Dodge and 
Ad. Koelling at the three pianos. It was a most satisfactory ren- 
dition. Mr. Dodge, who was my fellow-student under Moscheles, 
at the Leipsic Conservatorium, came here some time ago from 
Milwaukee, but this is the first time that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him play in public, though he has done so on 
several occasions. I was much pleased with the clearness and 
smoothness of his rendition, as I was, in fact, with that of the 
others named. Mr. Liebling, assisted by Mr. Carl Becker 
(violin), played a sonata for violin and piano by Adolf Koelling, a 
resident of Chicago. 


The work is very meritorious, and the care and scholarship 





ein in the thenatla work unusual. The most original portion, 
perhaps, is the theme of the second movement, afterward elab- 
orated in a series of variations. Mr. Liebling gave three solo 
numbers, a concert etude by Scharwenka, a nocturne by Brossin, 
and Chopin's ‘‘Scherzo,” op 39, and, with Mr. Dodge, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Theme and Variations,” op. 39, for two pianos. 

Miss Grace Hiltz announces a song recital for next Friday 
evening, in which she will have the able assistance of Mr. Charles 
Dodge. The program is a choice one. 

Mr, C. Jay Smith gave recently a ballad concert, at which only 
works of Chicago composers were presented, and next week will 
give another in which an entirely new series of local writers will 
be represented. The first concert was a great success and the 
second promises to be equally so. The works presented were of 
sufficient interest to keep a rather lengthy program from seeming 
in the least tedious. This new departure of Mr. Smith is de- 
serving of imitation elsewhere, and seems likely to give a new im- 
petus to local musical life in the field of productivity. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Music in New Orleans. 
New Organs, January 30, 

HE musical event of the week has been the long- 
looked-for advent of the Mapleson Opera Company with 

Patti and Scalchi. An unfortunate accident, however, which 
occurred on Tuesday night, while the St. Charles Theatre was 
crowded with a brilliant audience listening to Patti in ‘‘ La Tra- 
so frightened the New Orleans people that a change of 
and I understand that 


viata,” 
houses became imperatively necessary, 
next week the performance will take place at the French Opera 





The accident in question was caused by the partial giv 
fall 


Sean. 
ing way of one of the gallery supports, 
of a little plastering, whereupon, as usual, an alarm of fire was 
raised, and a general panic with great difficulty prevented. As it 
was, several ladies fainted, and others rushed out of the theatre 


and the consequent 


without their hats or cloaks, and the fire engines were summoned ; 
the alarm was, however, rapidly quieted, and many returned to 
their seats, but all enjoyment of the music was at an end. 

The St. Charles Theatre is a very poor place for Italian opera 
for many reasons, and I am surprised that sir. Mapleson should 
have chosen it. 

The rare occurrence of a first-class operatic performance in 
this city seems to have had a stimulating effect on the 
one of the local papers, who writes as follows concerning 
rrovatore” on Wednesday night : 

* Ah si ben mio,’ 


‘Jenkins” of 
the 
singing of Cardinali in ** 

‘* He gave the adagio, 
which showed that he possessed great possibilities in the mezzo 


with taste, and a voice 


tinto, which experience will no doubt ultimately crystallize into 
perfection.” Evidently, the definement of Cardinali’s voice ‘‘ suf- 
fers no perdition” 
this manner would, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ dazzle the arithmetic of 
memory.” Perhaps when the chiar oscuro of the brain of this 
writer, which is now in solution, shall attain sufficient — to 
crystallize we shall ultimately have a description of Card linali’s 
or somebody else’s singing in intelligible English. In the mean- 
time I would say that the English language is fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed, and it is often dangerous for gentlemen of 
other nationalities to wade deep into it. | would also remark 
that I should like to see another piece of crystallized mezzo tinto 
the last I saw formed a part of the stock in trade of a deft inct 
musical paper, and was sold atthe time of the paper's decease to 
an Italian singer, whose voice was suffering for lack of it. 


at the hands of this critic, for to define it in 


REx, 





STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, 


MISS BELLE COLE, 
Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Geo. Cotsy, 23 E. rqth Street, New Y ork. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 


= | UNION 
New York City. 


A. E. 


Baritone. OTTO HAC 


New York. 


vatory of 
The under- 
: third Street, New 


VICTOR S. 


mA ocal and 


C. F. DANIELS, 
_ Professional Cards. Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS. — 7” publication. 
OTE 


iV 
ol 42 F 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, 
Music, 46 W. 
Augustus Baus & Co.'s Piano Rooms, 26 W. 


Dealer in Fine Violins. 
and other makers. 
Address, 364 West Eighth St., 


Pupils received 
Address at GRAND 
, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 


—AND=— 


Grand Conser- 
Street; or, 


Twenty-third 
Twenty- 


‘ork. 

: . . ce ae il — IN THE— 
FLECHTER, 
Italian, French, German 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. 


Mme. HELEN AMES, 


Soprano for Concerts and Oratorio, 


MISS ANNIE E. 


Concert Contralto. 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


f THE FIRST RECITAL WILL 
BEERE, 


Address Musica Courier 


=< EIGHT. 





Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction 
ork. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square 


FREDERICK LAX, 

also Solo Flageolet 
Address, Office 
, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Mr. 
Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band 
Open for 
Musical Courier, 25 E. 
M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher i the 
Address Steinway Hall, New Yor 


MLLE, ZELIA DE L USSAN 


concert engagements, 
Fourteenth St 


Pianoforte 


JARDINE & SON, 


SCHUBERT, SCHUM 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Can be had at Ed. Schuberth & ¢ 
Inion S« » Pro s. 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York, | 22 Union Square. Als» Program 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
4 manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Cb., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., nS Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelp hia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C, Cathedral, 4. 


- IN — 





Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and "Gintades 
Address Geo. OLBY, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
, Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, 
MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Address 
or 


New York, 


Leading 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New Y 


L. BL 


MANAGER 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


RUBEN, 


CLASSICAL SONG RECITALS. 


Mr. MAX HEINRICH 


Miss MEDORA HENSON 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF FOUR 


Classical Song Recitals 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
CONCERT HALL. 


TAKE PLACE ON 


Saturday Evening, February 7, 


[ANN, FRANZ, JENSEN, 


Subscription Tickets to 5 the | Four Concerts, $3.00, 
Single Admission Tickets, $1.00, 


Co.’s Music Store, 


FURSCH-MADI 


Oratorios and Concerts. 


For terms and engagements apply to 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Steinway Hall, New York. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB 
> T FII js R D <= 
Subscription Concert. 


CHICKERING HALL, 
Tuesday Evening, February 10. 
somorstTs: 

Miss AGNES B. HUNTINGTON, Contralto, 
Mr. ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Pianist. 


Admission, (including reserved seat) $1.50. 


Tickets for sale at SCHU BERTH’S, 23 Ur 


GUILD 





PIANOS. 


Established 1861. 


Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 
Ge Correspondence Solicited. 


175 B BOSTON, MASS 
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Musical Artists, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 








MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


WM. BOHRER’S TRANSPOSITOR. 


This Transpositor, invented by Mr. WM. BOHRER, 


INCORPORATED 1884. 





THe HENRY F. MILLER 


BOSTON, MASS., 


CO Upright, Square and Crand — 


Mme. L OUISE GAGE- COU RTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 
Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Street Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILL rt 
Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
er. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


99 Nassau 


Contralto. 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 

Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-Kl, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wa. A. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union ‘Square, New York. 


LOUIS BLUM ENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courter, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 





is an attachment to the pianoforte, which enables the 
performer to transpose a composition from its pub- 
lished copy into any key desired. It consists of an 
ordinary movable key-board, sliding upon a light 
frame. When needed it is simply placed over the 
key-board of the pianoforte, and is removed from it 
again by simply lifting it off; not a single screw nor 
any alteration of the pianoforte whatsoever being re- 
quired, The Transpositor is of a most elegant and 
purable form, none but first-class material being used 
in its construction. It will be found to be a most im- 
portant and useful auxiliary to every pianoforte, and 
will be of the greatest practical value to all who are 
engaged in the art of singing. Price, including box, 
#100. On exhibition at Srainway & Sons, E. rath St. 
EpwaRp ScuusertuH & Co., No. 23 Union Square. 





—+- ESTABLISHED 1836.-* 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILITY, 


92 Bleecker St., New York. 
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And also the PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO. 


+ 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESS IN THE 
Carlyle Petersilea, T.: P. Ryder 
Frank Gilder, Henrietta Maurer 


HE MILLER ARTIST GRAND PIANO HAS MADE A 

concerts of Louis Maas, Wm. H. Sherwood, Edmund Neupert, 

Constantin Sternberg, Gustave Satter, Calixa Lavallee, Chas. Kunkel, 
S. Liebling, E. B, Perry, Antoine DeKonski and others. 


From the Cincinnati 77mes-Star, Jan. 16, 1883. From the Boston ra 
Dr. Maas always uses the Artist Grand of the The quality of tone will not soon | 
Henry F. Miter make, upon which he is able to Che beautiful melody was s: 
accomplish wonders. Frequently he held a single with as much expression as a great artist 
note in the melody through a dozen bars of harmonic | it with the voice. 
chords, and the note still rang out clear and strong at 
the close. 


From the St. Louis Sfectate 
A finer or more powerful « 


if ever, been heard in St. Louis 


From the Boston 7ranscrift. 


The Mitrer Pianos fulfilled their part in the per- 
formance nobly ; in fact, leaving nothing to be desired. 


Musicad 
The magnificent Mi ' 

have heard used by Maas. Neupert an 

anJ which in all instances—although subjected to 

entirely different touches (in 1 eur own 

|} in the case of Neupert, to the most trying 
astonished us through the sonority, mchness, p 
and nobility of its tone qualities, and the event 
and easy response of its action, 


From the yurier, New Y« 
GRAND Pian 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


No better concert Piano has ever been heard here. 





From the Chicago 7imes. 
The Piano was extremely satisfactory, 
of brilliancy and fullness of tone. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Warerooms and Offices at 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


both in point 
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Chapter ol 
{mendment 


> Should 


this issue four letters addressed to Mr. 
the felt manufacturer, two of which 
cially interesting to the trade, because 
t convincing proof of the superiority 
ano felt. 

1 fact that the leading makers of Eu- 
Dolye felt, chiefly for their grand 

its unequaled durability. 
n-House statistics show that we ex- 


ist five years more piano felt than 


petition of a large order by a leading 

of Moscow, Russia, for the ex- 

k felts required for the modern grand 

remarkable as flattering, because this 

s, laid down in Moscow, nearly twice 
German felt can be bought for. 

raw material would be taken off 

y such wool as cheap as the German felt 


uld we increase our exports and 


1 < 
balance of trade in our favor ? 

ee traders, on the contrary, believe ear- 
home industries, and for that very 


abolition of the duty on raw 


lity be a protection of home indus- 


twenty-live years about twenty differ- 
{1 to manufacture piano felt here, 


a number of large and wealthy con- 


ances they did not succeed in mak- 
one case, Weikert, of Leipsic, bought 


that it might succeed in pro- 


sod felt as his, and in all the other 
rs had to give up the struggle 
high-priced American labor, ma- 
(in consequence of the high 


igh-priced material, against the 


ip wool, &c., of the foreign manu- 
ible pluck and energy of Mr. Dolge 
iccess so decidedly that in spite 
iwbacks he not only kept his own in 


ever since the Vienna Exhibition in 
npetitors successfully on their own 
, notwithstanding the fact that the 
elt is higher—a decided evidence 
| especially the durability, of the 
gnized by the leading piano 
Atlantic, 


the 





THE PETITION. 


; ie a 
Amended. — The 
the Senate. 


be 


before 


firms that have up to date signed 

COURIER petition to the Legislature 

» have the obnoxious Chapter 

release the piano and organ 

ing position, are printed below. 

two-thirds of the capital of the 
this State. 


re the Senate now, and every 


irer interested in speedy action, 

ldress the Senator and mem- 

\ fh district at once on the 
PETITION, 


our (or my) names to the petition to be 

al Assembly of the State of New York, re- 
ible body to add the following amendment : 

furniture, including pianos and organs,” 

ing contracts, &c., passed May 21, 

tate. In its present form, this Chap- 
I ’ F 

no and organ business in this 


annual loss. In justice to our busi- 
ted above should be passed as early as 


respectfu 
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Piano Sounding-Board. 


A useful improvement in sounding-boards for pianos has been 
patented by Mr. R. A. Murray, of St. Louis, Mo. The appara- 
tus is made of plate glass with its sides turned up to form an 
alcove, and the object is to produce a great volume and sweetness 
of sound, 

The body of the piano, the keys, hammers, wires and metallic 
plate are all of the ordinary construction, and have nothing to do 
with the invention. The sounding-board rests on suitable strips 
located beneath the strings or wires, ‘The board is made of plate 
glass and has its outer edge turned upward, inward and then 
downward for the purpose of increasing the volume and sweet- 
ness of the tone of the instrument. A depression—resembling, 
in shape, a human ear—is also made in the board to increase the 
tone, more especially, of the first treble, which is weak in all in- 
struments using a common sounding-board. 

While this improvement is simple and effective for the purpose, 
it can at the same time be manufactured at a small cost. Ener- 
getic parties who desire to invest their capital in a paying enter- 
prise should examine this patent. 


HE above is from the American Inventor. Steel, 

porcelain and glass as well as other material have been ap- 

plied for piano sounding-board purposes, but with no success. 

Resonance is the first quality requisite in a sounding-board, but 

glass has none; its application for the purpose of a sounding- 
board is impracticable. 





—The State agency for Michigan of the Wilcox & White Or- 
gan Company will from the present be in the hands of the new De- 
troit Music Company. A large shipment of organs will at once 
be made. 








—The Bijou Opera House will be sold at auction on 
February 20, at the instance of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which holds a mortgage of $150,000 on the building. The 
owner is Mr. James. This sale will have no effect upon the ten- 
ure of Messrs. Miles & Barton, as they are fully secured under 
the terms of their lease from dispossession. There was consid- 
erable delay in finishing the building, and it is said that the mort- 
gage was negotiated in order to complete the work of building. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 
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Received First Medai of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., anuhiotarena, 149 1 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





AUGUSTUS 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


2 Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 


WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BAUS & CO., 


—* MANUFACTURERS OF +e 


PIANOFONRTES- 





Known everyw here, and sold ie the waas | as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 





IVERS POND 
PIANOS 


UNEXCELLED IN 


BEAUTY OF TONE, ELEGANCE OF FINISH 


— AND 


Thoroughness of Construction. 
Sold by responsible dealers throughout the United 
States. Active Agents wanted for unoccupied terri- 
tory. Strict protection guaranteed. 


Warerooms : 597 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHL Ess 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 





Near Eighth Avenue, 


OVE, a tte ste : 


Seek 








PUANe; Ole 


ike S—*4 
< RIS N) 
NEW YORK. ' 


Ca 





Be Jat 


Ute Sy 





L. ¢&. HARRISON, 


Successor TO WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


2 8 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
s=——— —_—_——-# 





260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





New York Conservatory of Music, 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 


School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of ¢ 





THe VWILCOS & WHITE ORCAN Ss 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 
SS ae 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 


OVER HIGHT DIFFERENT srvwes. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANOS. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York ; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franisceo, Cal. 


FACTORY : 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, 


litiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 





SHER J, 4 ¢, FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


—> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<p— 


OWNED FOR 


TONE 2 NOS | 





415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + 


NOW IN USE 
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PIANO AND ORGAN MAKERS UNDER- 
EST/IMAT/ING COST OF THEIR PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 


COMMON mistake made by piano and organ makers 
A is in underestimating the cost of their productions. 
A large portion of them fall into this error; the number 
who realize the full cost of production is very small. Of 
the Underesti- 
cost leads to insufficient selling prices. Unques- 


course, consequent evils are serious. 


mating 
tionably, the trouble with most manufacturers who have 
failed to 


at too low prices, and this they were led to do 


realize a profit, latterly has come from their 
selling 
from failing to realize the cost to themselves. 

Not a few makers add the 
particular instrument to the amount paid for labor actu- 
If 


produce at twenty- 


cost of material used in a 


, and call this the whole cost. 
all they 
on cost so estimated, they think 


ally « xpendec 
they 


1 upon it 


succeed in selling 


five per cent, advance 
making 


commonly 


a handsome profit. 
they be 


which they may not realize until they become hopelessly 


they ar Yet, at such a price, 


will selling at an actual loss—a fact 


bankrupt, 


Beside this bare cost of labor and material in a par- 
ticular instrument, there are incidentals, such as 
rent of or interest upon capital invested in factory; all 
the 
eating, lighting 
salaries to foreman and others, and every variety of general 
These a 


ans or pianos as the cost of the actual 


many 


general expenses of running it, such as cost of power, 
insurance, 


wear and tear of machinery, 


expense of this sort. re as really parts of the cost 
of making the org 
of cost is 


lumber and labor poor Another source 
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the latter 1 manage generally to escape » reaponsibllity: for 
their poor work, while the former often go to the other 
extreme, making good defects for which they really are 
not responsible. 

But, practically, one of the chief items of cost of in- 
struments is the expenses of selling them, which in the 


case of pianos and organs are necessarily large. Such 
expenses as rents of warerooms, worth of employer's 
time (or at least his living expenses), &c., are practically 
parts of the cost of the instrument to its maker. It 
may be said that such items are more properly parts of 
the expense of selling; but this makes no difference ; 
all must be deducted from net amount received from 
sales before any profit is realized. Suppose one makes 
in a year pianos which cost him $100,000, by the mode 
of estimating first mentioned. He sells them for 
$125,000, and yet comes out at the end of the year (if he 
has wit to discover it) with less property than he had at 
He has lost money, not made it, and 
is on the road to according 
to his figures, he has been making a handsome profit. 
The trouble is that the incidental expenses, including 
those of selling and of living, have aggregated $30,000, 
$40,000 or $50,000, and they have brought up the real 
cost of his productions to a good deal more than he has 
got for them. 

The proper way to estimate the cost of making is, 
after making up the dare cost, as we have styled it, to 
ascertain what percentage must be added for incidental 


the beginning. 
bankruptcy, although 


expenses. It will be found to be a considerable one. 


To ascertain what it should be, add together all the ex- 
penses and losses of whatever nature of the year previ- 


ous, not included in the bare cost estimate ; then ascer- 





in the fact that in production some material will be 
spoiled, and a good deal of labor has to be done over. 
Effects of such things will often not be found until the | 
instrument has been sent out, and has to be taken back 
for some defect. Even with the very best manufactur- | 


small element of cost. Indeed, it is a 


larger item with good makers than with poor ones, for 


ers this ss nota 


| their real cost, 


tain what was the whole bare cost of the year, and what 
percentage this aggregate of expenses bears to it. This 
will show what percentage must be added to the bare 
cost of instruments made the previous year to arrive at 


and from it can be estimated pretty 





Thi is percentage will, of course, vary according 
to circumstances. Commonly it is less with 
those who do the largest business; and most 


witl'those who do the smallest. But this is not alwavs 
Beatty sold a large amount, but was so rash and 
foolish in his way of doing business that his incidental 
expenses undoubtedly amounted to more than 100 per 
cent. on the bare cost. No wonder he failed after so 
short a career, It is impossible to make a reliable esti- 
mate of the average percentage which such incidentals 
and expenses of selling should bear to the bare cost of 
labor and material. Probably there are few makers with 
whom such percentage can be less than 25 per cent., and 
that with many they amount to nearer 50 per cent, But 
we fear that if makers add to what they estimated their 
cost of production last year 50 or 25 per cent., a good 
many of them will see why they made no profit. 

These are important considerations which we com- 
mend to the attention of manufacturers generally. 


So. 


Pianos and organs, of the poorer kinds especially, are 
selling too low. If makers can realize how much they 
cost to make, they will try to get more remunerative 
prices for them. 





Whitney & Currier’s New Move. 
gow WHITNEY & CURRIER, of Toledo, 


have purchased a half-interest in the business of Messrs. 
Boardman & Gray, of Albany. 


This gives the Toledo firm con- 
trol of the Boardman & Gray pianos, and places those instruments 
upon the wholesale market in the West. 

The Loring & Blake Organ Company, of Worcester, will in 
the future be controiled in New York by Freeborn G. Smith. 
The “ Palace” organs will be on sale at Mr. Smith’s warercoms, 
95 Fifth avenue. 

Mr. Smith’s ‘* Bradbury” 
Currier. The first order from F. G. 
organs, and Whitney & Currier order twenty-one ‘ 


pianos will be sold by Whitney & 
Smith is for thirty-one 


Bradbury ss 





nearly what is the percentage for the present year, 


pianos. It is really one of Mr. Smith's first-class moves, 

















They 





y. y. 
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Has revolutionized the 





business in First-Class Pianos. A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


"ica 2a 


~ Hardman Uprights sGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES. 





HARDMAN, PECK & CO, Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, (Ith & {2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. | WAREROOMS, 146 Fifth Avenue, above (9th St, 


NEW YORK. 


A substitute for the 
practice; 
player, 
world from the torture 


AGENTS rexzm WANTED 


ECHNIPHON 


and accelerates progress, 


TECHNIPHONE COMPANY, 


| 


Piano in all 
pupil or finished 
Relieves a suffering 


of pianodrumming, 
oe 
Address 









NEW YORK. 


me R.W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


3h PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &, 








Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
EVERYWHERE. s N York Malleable lron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
35 West 14th Street, New York. Patented. censtantly on hand. 
= - y ~ 7 J ‘ YT? 
VV ANTED.. hy ONE OF THE LEADING LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S C. A. CAPPA, 

well-known Tuners and Repairers of Violin School, combined with Piano and apeery- s. thR Band, f 1 
Slew York, tows or countty werk: eavastaretns Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. | Ansemé/e and Orchestra Classes free of charge pleat Resimons Don’ tocmarty Goteia’e Bend), 
arrangeme ales made w th piano dealers, also, with | Noted for furnishing exce.ent teachers. Imparts best Beginners with abilities will also be taken, O for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Re 


music teachers, for xductions. Address B. B. 


Fulton ave near 1 67th st. and Third ave., New | modern technique 


York, 





L. H, Suerwoop, M, A., Principal. 


hours from g to 12 o'clock 


and artistic execution, Address 


Streets, Cincinnati, O. 





every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 





and all other occasions, Address: 
25 Union Square, New York, 
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New Orleans Exposition. 











Letter III. 


New Orveans, January 28, 1885. 


HE musical exhibitors here at the Exposition have 
had many difficulties to contend with since their advent on 

the grounds, but not until the past ten days has their patience 
been as sorely tried as at present. For the past two weeks there 
has been an almost constant downpour of rain here which has 
converted the country outside of the Exposition grounds into a 
veritable lake of mud, and prevented any excepting the most 
courageous from braving the perils of the journey in a “ bobtail” 
car drawn by a single mule through the outrageously dirty streets 
of this old town. ‘There are certain streets here where one could 
be almost as effectually lost in the mud and garbage as in one of 
the Florida swamps, and in which the variety of odors from the 
open sewers remind one forcibly of the famous old city of 




















Cologne. 

Not only have the musical exhibitors suffered for want of visit- 
ors totheir fine collections, but from something still more serious— 
the excessive dampness of the atmosphere, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, from the leaky condition of the roof of the main building, 
although this latter has been at the present writing almost cured. 
The dampness is so excessive that beads of moisture accumulate 
in large numbers on every piece of polished wood or metal and 
affect the sounding-boards and the whole wooden mechanism of 
pianos and other musical instruments most injuriously. 

The evil from the leaky roof has, inthe case of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company, been effectually cured by the building 
of a permanent roof over their whole exhibit, which is now 

















finished and presents a fine appearance. 

The exhibits of musical instruments have since my last letter 
assumed a more finished appearance, and some notable additions 
have been made to them, especially the fine exhibit of *‘ Emer- 
son” pianos by Mr. Junius Hart, of this city, who has in and 
around his beautiful pagoda covering the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany’s exhibit some eighteen upright and square pianos of this 
celebrated make. 

Mr. P. Werlein, of this city, has also within a week com- 
menced operations for unpacking and displaying seven upright 
pianos from the well-known house of Hardman, Peck & Co. 
Apropos of the latter house, I heard a litttle joke here to-day 
which our friends in the piano trade will appreciate. Some one, 
in speaking of the house and its distinguished financial partner, 
Mr. Peck, remarked that he was the peck-uniary (pecuniary) 
partner, which nobody can deny. 

I had the pleasure of meeting here to-day Mr. Henry Behr, of 
the enterprising firm of Behr Brothers & Co., of your city, who 
is so well represented in the exhibit of his agent, Mr. L. Griine- 
wald. Mr. Behr is quite enthusiastic, and deservedly so I think, 
about the late improvements in his upright; it is really a very fine 
instrument, and merits the high rank and financial success which 
it has in such a short time obtained. Personally, I think the 
Behr upright is not surpassed in beauty of exterior by any piano 
in the Exposition. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Simon Shoninger, of the 
Shoninger Organ and Piano Company, at Griinewald’s warerooms 
in this city a few days since. Mr. Shoninger is looking extremely 
well after his long journey, and I hope will find the ‘* Sunny 
South” and the Exposition all that his fancy painted it. I un- 
derstand that the display of the organ and piano woods used by 
this house was made at the special request of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Speaking of the exhibit by this de- 
partment reminds me that our old friend Alfred Dolge has lately 
had a fine specimen of white spruce from Dolgeville, New York, 
placed in position by the department as a portion of its exhibit, 
showing the uses of this wood for sounding-boards for pianos and 
violins. The people of New Orleans have a well deserved repu- 
tation for musical taste, and the city has for many years been an 
excellent place to sell pianos in, a fact which has been recognized 
by the competition of all the leading manufacturers of this coun- 
try and of Europe, although the latter are rapidly losing ground 
before the superior attractions of American made pianos, as wit- 
ness the large sales and successful business careers of such houses 
as Griinewald, Werlein, Hart, Schwab, &c. 

Musically, the past two weeks have been without a history, if 
I except a few local amateur concerts and the fine performance of 
the band of the Eighth Mexican Cavalry at the Exposition on 
Sunday afternoons. This band comprises some sixty or sixty-five 
instruments, brass and reed, is exceedingly well trained, and has 
a fine repertoire of operatic, classical and dance music, It is the 
band par excellence for an exposition, and will continue to delight 
increasing audiences for the remainder of the Exposition term. 

REx. 

P.S.—Mr. Joshua Briggs, of Peterborough, N. H., exhibits 
an adjustable piano chair and stool. J. Schwab, of New Orleans, 
made arrangements about January 1, 1885, to take agency of 
Kranich & Bach for Louisiana and Texas. 





























LeTTer IV. 


workmen and others who were much in need of their money, and 
the exhibitors of musical instruments have been gratified by a 
much larger number of visitors and inquiries than they have had 
at any time previous. 

The exhibits of the music trade may now be considered com- 
plete, although there are two which will still require a few 
days’ work to put in thorough order; these are the Moscow 
| grand piano, forming a part of the Russian exhibit, and the ex- 
hibit of Newcomb, of Toronto, who has, with commendable 
| enterprise, sent several pianos of his own make here all the way 
| from the ‘‘frozen North” to compete with American manufac- 
turers in their own stronghold. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., which was still 
in cases when I last wrote, has been uncovered. It consists of 
five cabinet grands and two uprights, in fancy woods, and looks 
well. There is an unfortunate feature for the exhibitors of mu- 
sical instruments in this Exposition, and that is the vast size of 
the building and the various noises prevalent, which reduces the 
tone of the most powerful piano toa mere tinkling sound, and 
renders any criticism, excepting with the eye, almost impossible. 

This is particularly unfortunate for Messrs. Behr Brothers & 
Co.’s improvement of a fourth string in their uprights, the effect 
of which is, in consequence of the facts stated, almost lost. I 
presume, however, when the judges make their tests, the in- 
struments will be transferred to rooms of moderate size, as it 
would evidently be impossible to form any correct judgement 
concerning them in their present locations. 

This matter of the selection of judges is one which is agitating 
the minds of exhibitors considerably at present, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not only be selected with care, but that the lines of 
merit will not be as finely drawn as they were at Philadelphia in 
1876, where the shading of the awards was so gradual that some 
prominent houses have not yet settled with any degree of unan- 
imity who received the highest award. 

I spent one evening of this week with Mr. Henry Behr, of 
Behr Brothers & Co., of your city. Mr. Behr is much im- 
pressed with the beauty and size of the Exposition, and is grati- 
fied with the fine trade which Griinewald is doing with the 
‘*Behr” upright. I think Mr. Behr is to be sincerely congratu- 
lated on the rapid progress in popular esteem which his pianos 
have made in the short space of four years since they were first 
introduced. You can now state that the Exposition is complete 
and is really worth a journey of a thousand or two miles to see. 
There is no doubt that it is the ‘‘ biggest show on earth,” and, 
in some respects, the greatest which has ever appeared on its 
REX 








surface. 








Gmehlin’s Latest Invention. 
PATENT was issued on January 27 to Mr. 


Paul Gmehlin, a member of the firm of Behr Brothers 
& Co., the piano manufacturers, for a novel improvement now 
added to the ‘‘ Behr” upright pianos, which is destined to attract the 
universal attention of every one interested in the construction of 
musical instruments and especially the piano. It is well known 
in the music trade that Mr. Gmehlin is an expert piano builder 
who has successfully devoted much of his time to practical im- 
provements in pianos, both exterior and interior. Three of his 
patents are now embodied in the ‘‘ Behr” uprights, viz.: the 
patent steel action-frame fastened to both sides of the case, which 
holds the action in firm position ; the patent end wood string- 
bridge, and the nickel-plated finger-guard, which prevents the 
player from tarnishing the polish of the wood-work or the name- 
board. 

But the most important experiments made by Mr. Gmehlin 
have been those affecting the tone of the piano. The result of 
most of his experiments was not made public, as he purposely 
avoided mention of the same until he could give a practical illus- 
tration of the application of his views upon the finished instru- 
ment. This has now been accomplished, as the Messrs. Behr 
Brothers & Co. have an instrument on exhibition at their ware- 
rooms, and others are in course of construction, built upon the 
plan and subject to the invention of Mr. Gmehlin. 

The results obtained are not only fully up to but beyond the 
anticipations of the firm, and the highest encomiums have been 
bestowed upon the new instrument by excellent judges. 

The prolongation of the vibration of the strings, especially of 
uprights, has always been sought for. One of the advantages of 
a first-class piano over an instrument of lower grade is increased 
singing capacity, and in conjunction with this we generally find an 
improved quality of the tone, That is, the two usually go to- 
gether. This is due, in the first place, to a scale mathematically 
drawn correctly ; next, to superior quality of the material used 
in the construction of the instrument and the correct adjustment 
of the same, and lastly, to the experience and excellence of the 
labor bestowed upon it. Combined, these points properly ob- 
served and practically carried out, make a first-class piano. And 
yet we frequently find persons who are making first-class pianos, 
dissatisfied with the quality of the tone and with the singing ca- 
pacity of the strings in the middle and treble parts of uprights 
especially. 





New Orveans, January 30. 

For the first four days of this week the Exposition 
has enjoyed the first series of really fine days and nights since its 
opening, and, in consequence, there has been a large increase in 
the number of visitors, the number of paying ones in-one day— 
Monday—being stated by the management as high as 50,000, 
This state of things has caused a better feeling to prevail. It has 
enabled the management to pay off a considerable number of 








Mr. Gmehlin has been experimenting to improve this condition 
of things and has succeeded in making a piano of wonderful 
singing capacity, extraordinary tone, excellent in quality and 
powerful in volume. 

The invention consists of an extra string next to the three 
strings of the tri-chord, but on a lower plane and consequently not 
struck by the hammer. This extra string vibrates in common 


with the three strings of the octave above it, the prime vibrating 


with its octave and super-octave producing the correct overtone 
vibrations. The volume of tone thus produced is remarkable, 
the reverberations of the notes giving the piano a most singular 
singing capacity. The extra string passes through an agraffe at- 
tached toa bridge fastened upon the sounding-board dividing the 
string into two equal parts. The bearing of the extra strings, be- 
ing in the opposite direction of those of the scale proper, gives 
the sounding-board additional firmness. A buff damper, operated 
by a separate pedal, stops the vibrations of all the strings ex- 
cept those that are struck by the hammers, consequently avoid- 
ing confusion of tones. 

It will be seen that the resources of the piano are greatly in- 
creased by this ingenious invention of Mr. Gmehlin. Neither are 
the tuner’s labors enhanced, as the additional string can be easily 
drawn up, while the additional pin is nickel-plated to distinguish 
it from the regular tuning pins. 

Taken all in all, it is an invention which will attract the uni- 
versal attention of the music trade and of musicians. The num 
ber of the patent is 311,243. 


Warning to Music Dealers and the 
Public! 


Editors of the Musical Courier: 
IRS—An “important notice,” under date of Janu- 
ary 10, and signed by a committee of three representative 
music dealers, has just reached me. It sets forth that Canadian 
houses are issuing “ piratical editions” of American copyrights, 
and offers a reward of $50 for information that will lead to the 
conviction of any one selling them within your country. The 
committee speak of it as a “dishonorable traffic,” appeal to 
‘‘ law-abiding citizens”’ to co-operate with them in stopping ‘*‘ this 
piratical business” and write generally from a very lofty stand- 
point of morality. 

Great Scott! Piratical!! and from such a source, too!!! 

Of course, the pot calling the kettle black does not make either 
of them white; but the word “ piratical,” coming from men 
whose catalogues fairly bristle with ‘‘piracies’’ on every page,” 
is hypocritical *‘ cheek” of such colossal proportions that ‘* Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World” would stand by abashed. 

3elieve me, Mr. Editor, although Canada furnishes a safe asy- 
lum where all your defaulters can quietly spend their ill-gotten 
gains, with no one to say them nay, yet Canadian music dealers 
are not approvers of piracy, and follow only the example of this 
committee in reprinting publications of countries with which there 
is no international copyright. 

In speaking for the trade, I may say that we in no wise object 
to this committee protecting their own interests by every means 
in their power ; but what we do object to is being called pirates 
by men who invented piracy, who improved on it till they made it 
a fine art, and who continue to practise it every business day in 
the year. 

One of the signers of the ‘‘ Warning” employs a Canadian 
house to procure advance copies of popular English things, so as 
to be first in market with his ‘‘ Another, even 
while sole agent for one of the largest London publishers, used 
to select the best selling pieces and quietly issue his ‘‘ pirated” 
copy; while not one of the forty-seven signers, it is safe to say, 
is free from the taint of laying violent hands on his neighbors’ 
property. Instead of calling bad names, what these moral music 
sellers ought to do, is to join heartily in an effort to bring about 
Music DEALER. 


pirated ” edition. 


an international copyright law. 
MONTREAL, January 27, 1385. 


[The above communication contains charges that are quite seri- 
ous. The ‘‘ music dealer” in Montreal who makes them should 
boldly give the names of the two firms in this country to which 
he alludes. —Editors Musica CourRIER. ] 











American Felt at Home and Abroad. 
OUR letters received by Mr. Alfred Dolge 


within a few weeks, from European and American piano 
manufacturers, speak for themselves. The translations of the 
foreign letters hereby follow : 
Translation. 
Orrice or Rup. IBacu Soun, 
Maker TO THE IMpERIAL Co GERMANY, > 
BaRMEN, January 9g, 188 ) 


Mr. Alfred Dolge, New York: 

Dar Sik—Please send without delay, fifteen sheets Hammerfelt bass, one 
and a quarter inch thick; five sheets do., seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
Rup. Isacn Soun. 


Same quality as last but firmer. Truly yours, 





Moscow, January 10, 1885. 
Mr. Alfred Dolge, New York: 
Dear Sir—Please send as soon as possible, two sheets Hammerfelt bass, 
one and a half inch thick; six sheets do., one inch thick. Quality and 


firmness like last shipment. Respectfully, Leopotp St0rzwace, 


Pianoforte Manufacturer, Moscow, Russia 





Battimore, January 7, 1885. 
Mr. Alfred Dolge, 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York: 


Dear Sir—Please send us at once 1 sheet grand and 6 sheets upright 





Please favor us by select- 


Wo. 


Hamerfelt, 2 sheets square and 7 sheets underfelt. 

ing the very dest. Yours very truly, Knase & Co. 
New York, February 2, 1885. 

Mr. Alfred Dolge, 122 East Thirteenth Street: 

Dear Sir--Will you please send us some D (concert grand) and square 


Hamerfelt for selection, and oblige, yours truly, Sreinway & Sons. 


















J. F. Volz has secured a design for an organ case, No. 
I ( j 
Che Municipality of Liege, Belgium, propose to levy a tax 


pianos 
pia 


Vose & Sons new style to upright is handsome in appearance 
and isa selling instrument, 
Mr. Demorest has full charge of the books of Haines Broth- 


ers rhe firm is highly ple used with his services. 
Knake & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., offer to compromise. Trade 


with the firm has been exceedingly dull for some time ; in fact, 
g 


the house has seemed to lack enterprise. 


Decker Brothers have not yet come to terms with their var- 


nishers, neither have they secured any others to take the place of 
those at Pp 


Mr. C. I 


esent holding out against a reduction. 

Ellsbree, of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
ifter the interests of the company this week in New 
(No cards.) 


is looking 
York State and as far West as Detroit. 
The 


pr rht 


Massachusetts Press Association used a New England 
g 


piano at its annual dinner held at the Revere House, 


on J 


land piano, 


anuary 27. Certainly a good card for the New Eng- 


lanner’s patent piano pedal guard has been received with 


rreat favor in the trade, and will soon come into general use 
Address R. W. Tanner & Son, Albany, N. Y., if you want a 
useful and handsome pedal guard. 
Patents recently granted : 
Music Leaf Turner.—E. G. Hastings 
Music Sheet for Mechanical Musical Instruments.—P. Ehrlich. 
Mechanical Musical Instrument.—C. Donadoni, 
Organ Stop Action.—M. S. Wright. 
‘ M Box J. A. Bradshaw. 
N Head of St ed Musical Instruments.—A. Hyde. 
‘My lover is a sailor lad,” is the name of George Schleif- 
fart utest song. It is having an enormous sale and is a fa- 
vith professional vocalists and amateurs. It is brilliant, 
yet easy, full of p melodies and the words are sensible. Mr. 
schleiffarth is with Julius Bauer & Co., Chicago, and is very tal- 
ented, The song is published by Lyon & Healy. 


(Among the gentlemen in the trade that were in town during 


THE MUSI 





CA 





torical musical instruments, and here, too, choral and other com- 
petitions will be started.—Zondon Figaro. 

—Wilcox & White say they are receiving more calls for goods 
and making more first-class agents than ever before, which fact 
proves what we have said before—viz., that the days of the shoddy 
organ are numbered. - Among the new agents secured by Wilcox 
& White last week are S. A. Karn, A. R. Bacon, G. A. Barlow, 
and J. H. Snow. The company has just declared its usual divi- 
dend, and re-elected its old board of officers. 

—Why does the London and Provincial Music Trades Review 
term the graduating soft pedal the ‘‘third pedal” when refer- 
ring to our articles on the Greener patent? In closing its com- 
ments on what that journal evidently by mistake calls the ‘‘ third 
pedal,” it makes the following remarks that appear very absurd : 

It is, therefore, clear that the third pedal, in some form or 
other, is at least thirty years old, and that, indeed, it may be yet 
older. And as no patent lasts that period, the various preten- 
sions advanced by people as to the validity of patents for third 
pedals have (save in so far as any improvements may extend) no 
weight. However, the third pedal, although popular in America, 
and occasionally used in French and German pianos, never was 
popular here. Aninvention of four pedals, two for each foot, 
patented by Edward Zacharia in 1868, met with a similar fate. 
The fact that American manufacturers find it worth while to go 
to law about the question seems, however, to imply that the third 
pedal is far better appreciated in the United States than it is in 
England. 

The third pedal, known as the sostenuto pedal, is not exten- 
sively used here, but the pedal in question, the soft pedal, is, of 
course, attached to every piano. 





Communications. 
UR trade editor received the following letter a 
few days ago: 
New York, January 29, 188s. 

We noticed in your issue of January 28 an article in regard 
to stenciling the Vose & Sons pianos, which is an error. We 
did have the pleasure of meeting Mr. George W. Carter, who 
represents Vose & Sons’ interests so successfully, and gave to 
him a handsome order for their pianos, which have always borne 
the name of the manufacturer upon them; and as ‘‘ facts are liv- 
ing things,” we beg to say that we have not stenciled their pianos 
in any way, shape or manner. 

It will give us pleasure some afternoon to take you to Derby, 
Conn., and show you just what we do make there, as we recog- 
nize in you a critic and expert second to none, and we know that 
what you say will carry conviction to the minds of the many 
thousands you meet personally, and who read your valuable pa- 
per. Yours very truly, E. H. McEwen & Co. 

THE Musica Courier did not accuse Messrs. E. H. McEwen 
& Co, of stenciling Vose pianos. What we did say is this: 

The Vose & Sons’ pianos were offered to E. H. McEwen & 
Co. by Mr. Carter, with the stenciled name of McEwen on them. 
The offer was rejected by McEwen, chiefly on account of the 
price. This is a great mistake. Vose & Sons make pianos that 
can be sold without stencil, and the very fact that the firm has 
them offered as stenciled pianos damages the reputation of the 
house. It is well known in the trade that the Vose piano is worth 
every dollar asked for it, and the firm is pursuing a wrong policy 
in going into the stencil business. 

We maintain that a piano manufacturer who is not in the 
stencil business should remain out of it. If his trade has been 
built up in stenciling, and he unhesitatingly announces that he 
stencils—very good ; that is his business. In fact, stenciling has 
its prosand cons. But when a firm is, so to speak, antagonistic 
to the stencil business—when it refuses to sell its pianos unless 





with its firm-name on the name-board and on the plate—then if 
it makes, or proposes to make, a stencil transaction, such a move- 
ment is a legitimate trade item. The fact should be known in 
the trade. 

We accept McEwen’s invitation to visit Derby and look at the 


| new pianos now in process of construction. 


the past week we mention Mr. Blake, president of the Century 
Pia { Organ Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. Wulsin, of 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Steger, of Steger & 
S r, the Sohmer agents, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. M. Steinert, New 
Haven, Conn.; Colonel Estey, Brattleboro, Vt.; Mr. W. W. 
W l do, Ohio; Mr. J. B. Woodford, Worcester, Mass., 
Ir. I irn, of Hook & Hastings, Boston, Mass. 
space at the Exhibition of Musical Instruments, to be 
he South Kensington, has now been allotted. Messrs. 
11 vood, Collard and other great firms exhibit and compete 
for the first time since 1862. Instruments will not be allowed to 
be ed in the building, as the experiment of a thousand pianos 
ill at once would be too awful to contemplate. Buta con- 
é ill will be set apart next to the piano gallery for recital 
g In the Albert Hall will be a splendid collection of his- | 


L COURIER. 





Healthy Journalism. 
R. C. C. COLBY, known in the trade as an 
itinerant piano salesman, and father-in-law of the Amer- 
ican Art (?) Journal, met Mr. Edward Mason, of the 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, in the Chicago ware- 
rooms last October, and told Mr. Mason that he would be very 
happy to put an article in the Art (?) Journal, referring to the 
perfection attained by the Mason & Hamlin Company, in the 
construction of their uprights. About a month later, Mr. C. C. 
Colby called upon Mr. Mason at the wareroom of the company, 
and reiterated his intention on the condition that the company 
would advertise in the 477 (?) Journal. 
ally declined the offer. 
Upon this a change of opinion came over the dreams of the 
worthy father-in-law of the Art (?) Journal, which culminated in 
an article in his healthy journal of last week, expressing a de- 


Mason 


Mr. Mason very natur- 


cided aversion to the Mason & Hamlin upright piano, which, 
according to Mr. Colby, had attained perfection last October, 
but which now, although it has been improved since then, no 
longer meets with his scientific perception of uprights. 

A ten dollar ‘‘ ad.” has a wonderful effect upon the editorial 
opinion of the American Art(?) Journal. Well, as long as that 
opinion is worth nothing, the Mason & Hamlin Company is 
better off by ten dollars. 


Factory Hints. 


C. T. asks how to ebonize whitewood. A. Dissolve 
4 ounces shellac with 2 ounces borax in half a gallon water. Boil 
until a perfect solution is obtained, then add half an ounce of 
glycerine, after which add sufficient aniline black soluble in 
water, and it is ready for use. 


G. D.—In order to render glue insoluble in water, 
even hot water, it is only necessary when dissolving the glue for 
use to add a little potassium bichromate, to the water and to ex- 
pose the glued part to light. 
chromate will vary with circumstances ; but for most purposes 
about one-fiftieth of the amount of glue used will suffice. 


The proportion of potassium bi- 


In 
other words, glue containing potassium bichromate, when exposed 
to the light, becomes insoluble. 

E. F. asks if there is any way by which a violin 
can be improved in tone so as to be able to make it worth more, 
and would like to know if varnishing a violin affects its tone any. 
A. The tone of a violin improves with age and by continual play- 
ing. We should not advise its varnishing, as it is not likely to 
improve the tone. 


Subscriber writes: You recommended, for eboniz- 
ing wood, to pour two quarts boiling water over one ounce pow- 
dered extract of logwood, and when solution effected, add one 
drachm yellow chromate of potassium. I tried your recipe, but 
without success. Is not the proportion of water much too great 
as compared with other ingredients ? 
4 ounces shellac, 2 ounces borax and ¥% gallon water, boil until 
dissolved, then add %{ ounce glycerine. To this mixture add 


sufficient of the water-soluble aniline black. 


A. To ebonize wood, take 


S. A. D. desires a colorless lacquer for yellow 
cedar and a good ebony stain. A. 
solve 2 ounces gum sandarac and 
When dissolved add 5 drops glycerine. For the 
2 ounces borax, and boil in half 


For a colorless lacquer: Dis- 
% ounce gum mastic in one 
pint alcohol. 
black : Take 4 ounces shellac, 
gallon water until dissolved, then add Y% ounce glycerine, and 


finally sufficient aniline black, soluble in water. This stain gives 





Eprrors Musica Courier. 


very satisfactory results if properly used.— Scientific American. 
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= A full line of differ- 

Vow, == ent sizes in fine Enon- 

9 — “oA ood Cae | izep Cases with dur- 
( Se anoid medallions and 


fine metal statuettes, 


a 
| 
The Most Artistic and | 
Beautiful Instruments 
Manufactured. 
a : a 








° 
SULLIVANENY 


Instruments as powerful as a Cabinet Organ. 
only from two to four inches wide, on spools. 








"MANTEL ORCHESTRONE, 


SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT 


CLOCK oa> ATUETTE. | 
—————— —_—___—_—_— — @ 





| 
| 
| 





Sizes range from four- 
teen to twenty-six notes, 
with automatic expres- 
sion. Retail prices from 
$10 to $35, Liberal dis- 


counts to the trade. 





. 


Music Sheets very narrow, 





Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of eee ‘SORE and COTTAGE 


xi ANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 5 s s a =, 
~ormcr Piganororte Actions,| Fema ae 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; ngs =: . 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, Bey ee - Piano-Fortes. 
—+NEW YORK.+— ! be tt i 
aed cia east ate thts shaaleans “SRBFRMe | © MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, Byery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


+ 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





—"W AREROOMS:»— 


ae‘ CONOVER BROS. |» er 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


b yp PIAN Os. 


senses STULTZ & BAUER, vpriza: ¢ Square 


et 
such eminent judges as Mme. } 


id salesmen, are Our Patent « 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp 
ur Pianos are endorsed by 
in ‘ soldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki. | 
»wman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Harta of 707, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., Pp A NOS 
isco, and many other 
NEV “TORE Ne, 


* rancise ‘ 
105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


et BROTHERS. 


"THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS J  ( ye AY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 384 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 
































| S. BRAMBACH. J. BURNS BROWN. 


MUNROE ORGAN REED CO» |“ PRAMBACH & CO. |e DBLMODC an me Milton 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MUNROE PATENT ORCAN REED, PIANO. ag apres opera 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, te — Bis Street, AGENTS WANTED. 
mente NEW YORK. 


No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 1129 CHESTNUT ST., , PHILADELPHIA. 


BABY GRAND. ‘GEO. STECK & CO. | ieee 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


' THE SMALLEST GRAND pathy SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkabf for powerful sympathetic : ‘i 
y : » nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
and Small Apartments 


@ Warerooms, STECK HALL, r East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, @ 


BHEFR BROS. & co 


WAREROOMS : 


ap messin" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos 1 =..’secent sim Se 


WM. SCHAEFFER, ENGL 
hquare ald Upright Pianos, LE W A N 
— PIANOS 


PIANOS. ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., F INE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


wi pin te CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 32 GEORGE St, 


Piano in America. [2 Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly An STUN Ma Ss 
Tuned and Regulated ws a Lae 











bility. 
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kum MARTIN GUITARS ew wit 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


also in Europe 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 















Kpack 


Grand, Square and Upright | 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States | 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


| 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
| 7 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. — AND — 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE P IANOS 
| 


Ga Illustrate ed ( atalogue furnished on application, 
y TABER THE BEST. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS. 
Lod Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
He 











Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


FACTORY 





BOSTON, MAS. 


KNAB 


’ Worcester, Mass. | 


IGGSS 





fe 





“— )LD AND RELIABLE 
nas Grand, Square and Upright 
ss PIANO STOOL ANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
ne arly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
N. H. | ne ave attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


establishes them as UNEQUALED i 
Toue he ‘Workmanship and Durability. 


PETERBORO, 
es to the Trade 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


al Novelty in this line 


in Tone, 








Every Pian FuLtty WARRANTED FOR FivE YEARS 
\ it Pianist, says about this ia 
foes ee cx june ws, | WM. KNABE & CO. 
Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & C0., New York, WAREROGS: 
} — St ge v th B B or i Be ied ‘sy eas ore 7 | 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
satity Ay we ae —- celleney. aot ane my i the 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
or tability of it I think it will 


all other For those who so ont 
much I think ‘it is an absolute necessity. 


S. B. MILLS. 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0, 


7ENTS, 


103 East 14th Street, | 
NEW YORK. | 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


} 
| MANUFACTURER OF 
| 
| 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


ear Steinway H A large variety 


war” CATALOGUE FREE | Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


sui AMERICAN ORGAN CO.,. 








THE 


HAINES 
i BROS. 


NEW UPRIGHT 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


> 


HAINES BROTHERS, HAINES & WHITNEY €0., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, 182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE STERLING ORGAN GO. ; 1 | | N G \ 


+PIANOS,< 


THE POPULAR 
— MANUFACTURED BY — 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


THE FAMOUS CHIMES 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 


OF SWISS BELLS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 








Factories: Derby, Conn, 





New York Warervoms: 
7 & 9 West 14th Street. 
E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 
Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 
R. H. Roppa, Manager. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, eicnotorte actions 


Have added to their Factories a finely equipped Dalal for the manufacture of 


BREYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAWN, 


And are devoting special attention to the tastes of their American trade, Free delivery. Competition prices. 
Prompt service. Liberal conditions. Address 





HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 Rue de l’Evangile, Paris, France. 





Piawo ald Organ Hardware 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 ‘Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK, 





rE 
at 


~SQUARE 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CHRISTIE & SCN, 29 to 223 W. 36th St... N.Y. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE “AND PRICES TO 


Pp A f K A RD ORG N N. = FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DE ALERS VIS say ee ere. TO CALL AND SEE A 


~witT HAS NO SUPERIOR! +.— - NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 


FRNFST G ABLER & BROTHER: GRAND, SQUARE_AND UPRIGRY PLANS. 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — eas 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


THE: YORK * COT TAGE —— 


>i DEALERS, IT WILL PAY YOU TO HANDLE THEM! i> 


Manufactured by THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CoO, York, Fa. 


4 OVER & HUGHES, Musical instrament Manufactory 


























= SEND TO 


‘BURDETT ORGAN CO. 


LIMITED, 


ERIE, PA,, 


FOR LIST, BEFORE BUYING. 





Lf aSTRTICEETS MANUFACTURER OF 
: ‘Organ | _71 Redbary Street, Boston, Hate b W. KR AFT, Action Leather, Punch Leather, 
: ESTABLISHED 1647. CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Cases. | S§ AMUEL PIERCE, Also Leather for Saddlery, i and other purposes. 


READING, MASS. BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
"| Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. BROWNS VILE, Westchester County, NW. YT. 














— MANUFACTURER OF — 


jeaee ae ‘Oummes than Pp ATEN U PRI G HT 


PIANO “i CASES. The very best made in every respect. THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
pA eh oe oe | a eee a“ Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


IICED WORK, both FI 








Is alse prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 


Erving Mass. . Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. SELF-ACTING 


JULIUS BAUER & GO,, ogiddy,. tet: aie Fas 


Piano Manufacturers, fp gig. srsarest NOVELTY out! 
156 and i538 WABAS H AV E., CH ICAGO, ILL. ATES x uN \ i Every Fountain is Warranted to dapat to Perfection. 
el. Pukeseaeee ER & CO.., 


STRAUCH BROSG., " bo ,) 103 East 14th Street, 


General Agents for the United States. 














— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, AME xin in ini oi tt 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. GOODS SENT ON SELECTION TO THE TRADE, 


PALAGE ORGANS Sie, Geet Git ease ene See Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Geeslenee to the 
oe mms (\LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO.. Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! SH GO. ins ore 
Ht nso Squares’ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


#BAY STATE ORGAN pai iat 1m 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH C. B. HUNT & cO., 101 BRISTOL STRERT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Symone Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53a Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPEGIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright + Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos, They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 








“S. GC. BRIGGS & CO. 
| Upright and Square Pianos. | 


/1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 














Vienna, 1873. 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO2ORGAN | 






FELT “LT & SOUNDING | BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, ,N LY, & 





Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPZIG, N. i 
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No. 122 EAST. ee STREET. NEW YORK. 












BEHNING 


Pewee: Upright and Crand Pianos 






3 WEST 14th ST, 


NEW YORK, 







1883 1. 
Ms 


124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


Factory : 


BEHNING & SON. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


"HAVE NO SUPERIOR 


The Trade Invited to Test 


‘Quality and Price. 











CHASE PIANO 00,, 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


& RICHMOND INDIANA. o 
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LOCKWOOD PRESS. 


126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, 
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